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dens. Withits | Ferdinand Hiller, and Mr. Arthur Sallivan re- 


From the same source we learn that to the 
erection of the new galleries the commissioners 
have devoted the sum of 75,0001. ont of the 
surplus left in their trust. They have devoted 
a farther sum of 25,0001. in providing fittings, 
farnitare, and cases for the Exhibition galleries, 
for certain necessary work in the adjacent 
buildings, to enable them to be used as a part of 
the Exhibition space, and to meet the prelimi- 
nary expenses attending the undertaking. The 
total cost, therefore, of opening this the firet of 
the series of exhibitions, including the per- 
manent structures which will be available for 
the whole series, will be 100,0001. The cata- 
logue of the Exibition of the present year 
enumerates about 8,000 objects. We say heartily 
with Lord Honghton,— 

Be this a feast of hope! The flowers 
Of Spring the waste of War repair,— 


The quiet work of happier hours 
Dispels the load of human care ; 


such an exhibition every year. 

The ceremonies of the opening day were con- 
cluded, as our readers are aware, by a musical 
performance in the Albert Hall, wherein the 
musical art of Italy, France, Germany, and 
England was represented by compositions from 
the pens of Signor Pinsuti, M. Gounod, Dr. 








wide flights| spectively. Signor Pinsuti’s “ Chorale” repre- 


we have heard it with smaller numbers in smaller 
concert-rooms ; this class of sounds apparently 
possessing more travelling power than that of 
the violins. Large as the band and chorus were, 
the effect of the organ, though yet unfinished, 
was sufficient to dominate them completely. 
There will be at least no lack of power in this 
huge instrament, even beyond what the propor- 
tions of the Hall demand. 

It may be doubtfal whether it is the best 
policy on such occasions to have compositions 
made to order for performance. Poems, literary 
or musical, written for special occasions, some- 
how seldom represent their author’s best inspi- 
rations; and after everything has been said in 
its favour, such a concert-room as the Albert 
Hall will probably be best used in giving grand 
performances of great standard works, already 
known and loved, rather than in introdacing 
new works, which are always listened to in a 


tory, which ba Py esanat J — poh wers more critical and less enthusiastic spirit. The 
now connect pier at we, gor applause on Monday afternoon was evidently 
the Royal Al-| We are bound to mention that we doubt the | more for the composers, who conducted in person, 
bert Hall with | desirability, not to say the possibility, of holding | than from any great excitement produced by the 


music; and Rossini’s “ Semiramide”’ overture, 
which concluded the performance, evoked far 
greater enthusiasm on its own merits than any 
of the pieces written for the occasion. Here, 
again, the rapid violin phrases were heard with 
remarkable clearness, the only slight obscurity 
being in the rapid reiterated notes which form 
the commencement of the leading phrase of the 
allegro; these rather lost their sparkle, and 
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of steps, varied levels, terra-cotta arcading, and | sented the pure aghool of unaccompanied vocal | had a tendency to blend and resolve iato the 
floral adornments, the aspect of the conservatory | part-writing which, within certain limits, was | effect of one long note. The piccolo-flate came 
on Monday last, when H.R.H. the Prince of brought to perfection in Italy long before any- | out with a clearness and vividness quite amusing, 
Wales, surrounded by a brilliant court, opened, thing worth calling “instramental” music had | when the size of the instrament was contrasted 
” the name of the Queen, the first of the|come into existence at all. The composition,! with that of the place. The solos in Mr. 
intended series of annual exhibitions, was beau- | sung very well on Monday by the chorus, might | Sullivan’s cantata were ably sung by Mdme. 
tiful in the extreme. The position of the stair-| be accepted as a fair specimen of the school | Sherrington and Mr. Winn, the former of whom, 
cases, too, was found very convenient for that | which it represented, in its simpler rather than | in particular, was perfectly clear and audible in 
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part of the ceremony which included the filing | its most elaborate forms: for such an occasion | every note, and without any apparent unusual 
it was perhaps a little heavy in character, M. | effort. 


past the Prince of the members of the various | 
committees connected with the undertaking, as | 
they proceeded up the staircase opposite to that | 


by which they had descended, and re-formed in 
the corridor, ready to precede the Prince in his 
journey through the galleries. It has been 
objected that this filing past, or pre- 
sentation, and the declaration of the open- 
ing of the Exhibition, should have taken 
place in the Albert Hall, so that a larger number 
of persons might have been present ; but we are 
much disposed to think that the arrangement 
adopted was the better. Tosay nothing of the 
circumstances that a somewhat similar ceremony 
had been performed in the Hall only a few weeks 
previously, and that the necessary arrangements 
for the present meeting would have interfered 
with the musical display that was to follow,— 
had the great body of the visitors been gathered 
in the Hall, there they must have remained, and 
the procession must have passed through a series 
of nearly empty apartments, instead of through 
® lane of smiling, well-dressed people, very 
nearly three-quarters of a mile in extent. Every- 
thing went very smoothly and well, if we except 
& temporary block in the conservatory at the 
close of the walk round, and those who had the 
management of the ceremonial deserve praise. 
In the address presented to the Prince, the 
Exhibition Commissioners of 1851 set forth the 
Conclusions they have arrived at touching the 
exhibitions about to be held in this country, and 
to which they have endeavoured to give effect 
in the present undertaking. They propose,— 


_ “* To confine the Exhibition of each year to two or three 
industries only, but to admit every year works of fine art, 
scientific invention, and horticulture. To admit such 
objects only as might be selected as worthy of exhibtion 

.& competent committee of selection. To group these 
4 by classes and not by nationalities. In the case of 
fine arts, certain slight modifications of the rale have, for 
this year only, been admitted. To save to exhibitors, 
80 far as possible, the cost and trouble of exhibiting, by 
Providing for them glass cases, stands, steam power, and 
other appliances for the proper exhibition of their 
objects; and also by employing agents who will answer 
inquiries respecting the objects generally watch over 
the interests of the exhibitors,” 


Gounod’s cantata had melancholy reference, in 
its subject, to the present state of his own 


“ Super flumina Babylonis,” which did not pre- 
vent it receiving the hearty sympathy and ap- 
plause of the audience. The last chorus is| 
marked by considerable breadth and grandear of 
effect, and was well calculated to bring out the 
resources of the large chorus and orchestra in 
so vast a concert-room. Then followed Dr. 
Hiller, with his “ March,” representing the re- 
sults of that high elaboration of orchestral effect 
which has been the noble contribution of the 
German nation to the art of music, and in which 
the fine and joyous melody forming what musi- 
cians would cali the “second subject,” came 
out with beautifal effect; and was, to say 
trath, almost the first bit of music in the pro- 
gramme which enabled the listener fully to 
realise that the occasion was a festive one, or 
intended as such. Mr. Sullivan’s cantata, “On 
Sea and Shore” (the words by Mr. Tom Taylor), 
was the longest and most elaborate of the com- 
positions performed, and included a considerable 
variety in style and effect, especially as regards 
the orchestral accompaniments and interludes, 
wherein some of the more delicate and piquant 
effects of the modern orchestra were brought 
“into play. There could scarcely be ® more 
‘eracial test of the acoustic capabilities of the 
Hall than such a performance of a new piece of 
music, requiring in maty parts great delicacy of 
treatment and of light and shade in its per- 
formance, and it must be said that the general 
result was perfectly satisfactory, and that the 
nuances of performance were as easily percep- 
tible, in most cases, as in any ordinary-sized 
concert-room. It is noticeable that, from the 
upper part of the room the effect of the “ per- 





' this case) was much greater, and their sound 


| louder in proportion to the rest of the band than 





The Galleries. 
To complete the general glance at the galleries 


country, embodying the lament of the Israelites, | of the Exhibition which we attempted last week, 


we must add a few lines as to the Western, or 
English, Fine Art Gallery, without prejadice to 
such more detailed account as may seem de- 
sirable hereafter. 

The aspect of the English Gallery, mainly 
divided into two saloons or chambers adorned 
by oil paintings, one by water-colours, and one 
by cabinets, sculpture, objects of various descrip- 
tions of fine art, and treasures such as form the 
bulk of the contents of the adjoining Museum, is 
rather that of a Continental palace than of an 
ordinary exhibition. A double line of sculpture 
extends along the greater part of the range, and 
the admirable light, which we mentioned last 
week as giving such force to the works of Italian 
sculpture, is now shed, to their great advantage, 
on some products of the English school of which 
we have no reason to feel ashamed. The re- 
moval, moreover, of scaffolds and tarpaulins, has 
obviated some of the objections to the lighting 
of the staircase of which we before complained. 

It may be questioned whether the tone of the 
pictures is not to some little extent interfered 
with by the brilliant white of the sculpture, at 
least in the case of those larger paintings which 
it is necessary to view from the opposite side of 
the gallery. Questionable, we say,—by no means 
feeling sure whether a certain subdued tone 
which seemed to characterise many old favourites 
is actually due to this cause; or rather to the 
effect of time, or to comparison with more 
brilliantly - executed works from Continental 
artiste. Effects of this nature are matters for 
special study, and that repeated on days of vary- 
ing brightness, and not for hasty dogmatism. 
Even at the cost, if sach be the case, of some loss 


cussion” instruments (drums and triangle in | of power in the paintings, the general effect of 


the gallery cannot fail to evoke unusual admira- 
tion. 
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With regard, indeed, to some of the finest and 
b2st known productions of English art, which 
occupy conspicuous positions in the International 
Exhibition, no accident of jaxta position or of 
i/lumination has in any way marred their beauty. 

the most striking of them, we rejoice to 

Mr. Graham’s famous “ Spate in the 
Highlands,” where the torrent rushes from the 
peaty moorlands, foaming in its fary,and heaven 
and earth are blended in the violence of the 
sudden storm. The lady bound to a tree, with a 
knight cutting the rope, whom Mr. Millais exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy last year, has either 
learned to blush a “celestial rosy red” from 
meditating on her position, or has had a 
little touch from the artist’s hands. Three 
children, also by Mr. Millais, will charm every 
one by their masterly delineation, The toil 
of the Hebrew slaves, in dragging along an 
enormous sphynx, which Mr. Poynter exhibited 
in Trafalgar-square, a year or two since, and 
which was so cleverly parodied in Punch, is also 
here. Mr. Nicol gives us his puzzled Schoolmaster, 
so evidently floored by the “cuteness” of his 
scholar, that the very rod untwists itself beneath 
his hand; and a ped!ar, who only lacks audible 
voice to seduce us to the purchase of his wares. 


attributed colours of the Virgin, which are ceru- 
lean blue and white), are laid on with a rich 
impasto such as we rarely find except in some 
carefally treasured gem by Peragino, or b. 
Sandro Botticelli, The attitade bo peste w 
grace of the Virgin evince and loving study 
of Oorreggio. “The ng i divinity that 
slamber behind the shadowy eyes of the infant 
recall the child of the Sistine Madonna. Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Louise makes us 
feel what a loss the art—not of Eogland only, 
but of the nineteenth century— sustained in the 
death of Mr. Dyos., 

We must find room for two notes on the 
sculpture, in the hope of returning to the sub- 
ject. The dignity and beauty of the bust of 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, by Vandenbosch, 
are such as to ennoble the coarse composi- 
tion in which it is modelled. Sach features 
should be rendered only in bronze, in silver, 
or in marble, and a reproduction of the pre- 
sent model in either or in each of these 
materials is much to be desired. Among the 
marbles we were unconsciously arrested by ‘‘ On 
the Sea-shore,” a little naked girl leaning agains‘ 
a rock, by Mr. Crittenden. Again and again we 
returned to this charming figare. The child is 





Mr. Faed’s touching domestic scenes are on the 
walls; and there is the effective “Sack of a 
Nunnery,” by Mr. Poole. 
Padre Franci+co, with whom we made acquaint- 
ance in Mr. Wallis’s gallery last year, painted by | 
Mr. E. Long, continues to snore—it is certain | 
that he snores, though we are not near enough | 
to catch the scnoroas vibration. There are two. 
Early Italian scenes, by Mr. Alma Tadema, in 
both of which we trace rather the later rough | 
touch than the earlier photographic finish of 
this eminent artist. We can compare the terror 
of Haman, in Mr. Armitage’s “ Esther's Ban- 
quet,” with the sated, jaded, sensual counte- 
nance of H»rod, gazing upon the posture-making 
of Salome. The actual Eastern life of Es Salaam, 
the noble Oriental chief, whose portrait Mr. Carl 
Haag gave us in the Exhibition of the Water 
Colour Society last year, somewhat puts the 
Romanised Jewish king ont of countenance. | 
There is a priest intent on a book, by Mr. 
W. Goodall, who, no donbt, holds converse, 
when the gallery is deserted and silent, 
with Padre Francisco. The demon fiddler, too, 
executes his sonata with the utmost glee; and 
the picture has rather improved than otherwise | 
by lapse of time. Mr, W. Linnell’s “ Aurora in | 
Romagna,” also, appears a much finer picture in | 
its present position than it formerly did on the 
walls of the Academy. Both the intense hues 
of the sky, and the reflected lights on the faces 
and forms of the peasants, are rich with those. 
effects that can only be caught in a few happy 
and fleeting moments of the short Italian | 
twilight. With this Romagnese magic let the | 
visitor compare the weird and impressive | 
night-scene of the “Flight into Egypt,” by C. | 
Stuart, in Room No.7. There is an original | 
sketch, by Holman Hant, of “The Child Jesus | 
and his Mother in the Temple,” which is re. | 
markable for showing not only how the coun- 
tenance of the Virgin has gained in dignity in 
the painting, as compared with the cartoon, but | 
how the wonderful child has come into a poetic | 
existence and dreamy life in the finished work, | 
which had not even dawned on the artist’s mind 
when he drew the sketch. Near this valuable | 
record of the historic growth of a painter's’ 
creative power is to be seen the fine picture by 
Desanges of the Crown Prince of Italy, his 
lovely and dignified Princess, and the little 
Prince of Naples, whose birth was so wildly 
hailed »! the a anne lazzaroni, This picture 
was mention us some time ago when exhi- 
bited by Mr. deues. 7 = 
The post of honour—speaking of the effect of 
A first visit—among the English pictures of the 
Exhibition is due to a Royal exhibitor, who has 
given no mean proof of selective taste in becoming 
the owner of the Madonna and Child by the late 
W. Dyce. It is hard to avoid something of 
enthusiasm in speaking of this beautiful picture. 
In conception, drawing, colour, and manipolation 
it is & piece of true Italian renaissance. Whether 
from intent, or from mishap in the choice of a 
vehicle (we much fear from the latter, in which 
case the picture ought habitually to be kept 
horizontal, and not hung on a wall) cracks 
appear in several places, which aid the deception. 
No judge would say it was a Raffaelle,—no jadge 
would attribute it to Correggio; yet the name of 
no other artist would readily occur to the mind 
a8 that of the painter. The full rich red of the 
tunio, the deep blue of the robe (though not the 








rather thin, but evidently raodelled from English 
life. English, too, is the noble and cultured 
countenance,—lItalian, or even Greek, the simple 
abandon of the pose. We regard this statue 
with the more interest from the fact that, ex- 
clusive of its intrinsic beauty, it points out a 
direction in which it is possible for the sculptor 
to succeed, in this country, in producing some- 
thing worthy of the art. We allude to the 
treatment of the nade, a subject of the utmost 
difficulty in a climate where people are habitually 
and universally clothed, and where the desire of 
warmth is associated with certain conventional 


rules of decorum. Tomodel from a living model | 


in such a couutry is almost certain to entail 
failare. The more faithfal the artist is to his 
model, the less true is he in the representation 
of the perfect unconsciousness which is an 
essential element of purity in dealing with the 
undraped human form. In seizing the natural 
graces of a child sporting on the sea-shore, when 
water is warm, and wind still, and sun not too 
fervent and blinding, Mr. Crittenden has 
evinced a judicious selection which has ren- 
dered success possible. In his charming por- 
trait be has made it a fact. 

Italian life, by an Eoglish artist, is given 
us by Mr. John Hatchison. His youthfal 
Dante is a very noble bast. There is some- 
thing of the voluptuous character of the De. 
camerone in the mouth of the poet of the 
“Divina Commedia ;” but the vision of genius is 
shadowed by the brow. A very life-like face, of 
the trae ancient Roman type, still maintained 
by the women of the Trastevere, bears the name 


of “ Pasqueea,” as well as we could read the 


label,—perbaps it is “ Pasqualina:” but it is 


one of those countenances which, magical in their, 
beauty ia early youth, are predestined to become | 
The fine. 
Ganymede on the eagle is modern Italian,—non | 


hags, if they reach the age of thirty. 


constat why it isin this gallery. With a glance at 
the beautifal Octoroon, by Bell, in whose tiny 
mouth we fail to trace even that eighth portion 


of African blood which is thought to impart to 


a race now, we suppose, about to become extinct, 
a peculiarly infantile grace and womanly charm, 
we must retrace our steps, remarking only, in 
the central compartment of the gallery, the very 
beautiful plateau, with epergne and candelabra, 
in blae-and-white Wedgwood, and the “ Maske 
of Cupid on the Wall.” 








ARCHITECTURE IN THE INTERNATIONAL | 


EXHIBITION. 


A FATALITY seems to attend all efforts to get 
architegtare properly represented at our Exhibi- 
tions. Whatever representations are made on 
the one hand, or promises on the other, there is 
always @ lapse in one way or another; either the 
drawivgs are put where no one is likely to look 
at them, or the architects do not contribate 
adequately, or their contributions are not ao- 
cepted ; or all three stambling-blocks to a proper 
representation of the art are combined. In the 
case of the International Exhibition, architecture 
has, to begin with, been sent up to the Albert 
Hall gallery away from the other fine-art work, 
and divided from the main body of the Exhibi- 


are not architects will ascend for the parpose of 





looking at the drawings; though curiosity to 


get a fine view of the interior of the Hall may 
bring @ good many up, who may, of course, by a 
graciots providence, be moved to look at the 
drawings also, in a sort of accidental manner, 
When the gallery is reached, the result is 
disappointing in a double way. In the first 
place, the exhibition of architecture is not 
“International,” bat National only, unless one 
or two drawings of churches by French archi. 
tects (two is the precise number, we believe, of 
which one was in the Conduit-street Exhibition 
last year), and two designs for ceiling and wall 
decoration My German .architect (A. Schloy), 
can justify title “ interaational.” Near the 
end of the architectural section of the catalogue 
there certainly is a small Epaice of Austrian 
architects’ names (Nos, 3,766 to 3,775), and one 
or two Italian and North German, but after 
vainly endeavouring to d scover the whereabouts 
of these strangers, whose drawings are certainly 
not with the others in the gallery, we were 
obliged to give up the attempt, and conelude that 
these prodactions have been hidden out of sight 
by accident, or are not yet hung. Of drawings 
by English architects there are @ considerable 
number, the principal of which, however, are 
mostly familiar already to those who have paid 
attention to recent architectaral exhibitions, 
and there is among them nothing in the 
way of constructive architectural drawing, 
from which any student of the art could 
learn much. The opportunity which we had 
expected of comparing our own methods, both 
of design and getting up drawings, with those 
of Continental architects of various nations, ig 
not existent in any way. If, on the other hand, 
any foreign architects find their way up to the 
picture-gallery to study the later developments 
of English architectare, they may probably be 





' 


tion by a series of stairs, which few persons who | 


impressed (as the French critics were, at the 
Paris Exposition) with oar capacity for gettiag 
up pretty and effective views of baildings, bat 
they will find scarcely any indication even of 


plan, mach less of coustractive design, to give 


aay clue to the method or principle on which 
the more important designs have been worked 
up. Report, indeed, says that plans were sent 
in and tarned back by the Executive Committes 
for this department; if so, the committee 
showed very little jadgment as to the real object 
and value of an architectural exhibition. Some 
greater interest would have been given to the 
collection, even as it is, had the various designs 
been classified a little; if desiges for eccle- 
siastical, domestic, and manicipai buildings, for 
instance, had been respectively classed together 
for comparison, and sketches of existing buildings 
separated from those which are pat forward as 
“designs.” Ag it is, the whole thing is not 
at all satisfactory, and not of mach use to acy 
one. 

Under the circumstances, and considering 
that a number of ths priocipal desigas exhibited 
are, a8 we observed, already pretty well known, 
there is not much in the colleotion to call for 
any special remarks or criticisms. Among the 
larger designs for public baildings, there is 4 
greater proportion of “ Classic” work, inclading 
sume of the very best drawicgs, than we ex- 
pected to see; though Gothic of one sort or 
another is the prevailing style in smaller build- 
ings. Mr. EB. M. Barry and Mesers. Banks & 
Barry are largely represented ; chiefly by draw- 
ings of works already built, or known through 
representations in the Builder. Among these 
are the new National Gallery design, the 
Oannon-street Railway Hotel, the new front 
of Burlington House, which we recently en- 
graved, aud other well-known works. Certain 
drawings of the Houses of Parliament, prep® 
in 1843 for Sir Charles Barry, by Mr. 
Brakspear, and exhibited by him (3,620 and 
3,665), are of some interest, as showing varia 
tions in the desiga, particularly of the clock- 
tower; one form of which is certainly more 
pleasing and artistic in outline and composition 
than that which has been carried oat, though 
perhaps less directly expressive of its parpos° 7} 
a clock-tower. The interior of the central he 
at Crewe Hall, as rebuilt by Mr. E. Barry (3,726), 
is one of the best drawings in the gallery. 
Messrs. Mills & Murgatreyd’s “ ee 
Design for Nataral History Museam” (3,599), 
a dignified Classic design, shown in a beautita y 
tinted sepia ive drawing; Mr. Water- 
house’s design for the same (8,616) is @ te 
what heavy but powerful round-arched Gothic 
building, with square angle features oro is 
with slightly pointed domes, Whether ae 
\design is to be carried out, or —. 
| Mr. Waterhouse is to be entrusted with 
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qoentien of ibe late Gaghsin Fowke’s scheme, 
not yet appear, mong other re- 
sentations of designs for large and pol 
works may be named Mr. G. Scott’s “ Hall of 
Arts and Sciences” and Mr, Fergusson’s design 
for the Albert Memorial; Mr. Wild’s ‘ East 
London Museum,” Pulgrer under the superin- 
teudence of Lient.-Col. Scott (3,706*); Mr. 
Sorby’s design for St. Pancras Station (3,730) ; 
Mr. Waterhouse’s Manchester Town-hall (3,743) ; 
and sundry unsuccessful competition drawings 
for the same, by Mr, J. O. Scott, Messrs. Speak- 
man & Charlesworth, and others; Sir James 
Pennethorne’s two designs for the University 
of London (shown, oddly enough, on totally 
different scales); Mr. Wyatt’s “Quadrangle 
of the New Liverpool Exchange” (3,611); 
Mr. C. Barry’s “ Interior of Dulwich great 
Hall ;’ and Mr. Masey’s “ Proposed Design 
for a Palace,” crowning a grand set of terraces 
somewhere facing water,—where precisely is not 
of much consequence, ag such a project is not 
very likely to be executed. The desiga requires 
more breadth and continuity of treatment to 
render it a success evenon paper. Among small 
designs worth notice is the “Town Hall at 


Bromley” (3,580), a very original and picturesque | 
Gothic design in brick, with an angie tower of | 
unpretending but picturesque treatment, and a | 
heavy horizontal brick cornice round the principal | 


fronts, giving a look of unity and dignity to the 
whole without heaviness. Mr. Traefitt’s Bank 
(3,736) for Messrs. Cunliffs Brooks & Co., we 
recently engraved. Mr. Verity’s design for the 
front of the “ Criterion” (3,590) is a French 
Renaissance design, with a well-managed and 
dignified central entrance. The “ Entrance 
Front of Castle Carr, Yorkshire” (3,592), by 
Messrs, Smith & Risley, is a fine water-colour | 


ings. We may mention Mr. Dobbin’s “ Court of 
Lions, Alhambra” (3,585 ); two or three of Mr. 
KE. Sharpe’s drawings of North German churches; 
Sir Digby Wyatt’s frames of small pen-and-ink 
sketches made in Spain, equally interesting in 
subject, and ag specimens of free and effective 
sketching on a small scale; and Mr. Brakspear’s 
* Restoration of monamental Scrzen in Pa‘g :ton 
Caurch, Devonshire,” a remarkably fiae water- 
colour drawing of rich and heavy stone carved 
work. Mr, Wyke Bayliss’s large drawing of the 
interior of the Sainte Chapelle, is wonder- 
fally elaborated, and rich in colour and tone, 
with very large use of body colour; un- 
fortunately, in aiming at depth and richness 
of effect he has lost light, and his great rose- 
window does not show a vestige of indication of 
light through what we conclude is intended for 
stained glass. To represent on paper the depth 
and glow of a heavy stained window, without 
losing its transparency, is certainly a difficult 
problem; but it is better to lose some of the 
colour than all the light, as in the present case. 

We have endeavoured rapidly to indicate 
what is and what is not to be seen i the 
architectural section of the International Exhi- 





bition ; and quit the subject with a sincere regret 
that what might have been so fine an oppor- 
tunity for the architects of various nations to 
learn from each other, both as to past practice 
and fature suggestion, should have been, from 
whatever causes, almost entirely lost. Let us 





hope for a more complete exposition next time. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Tue discontinuance this year of the exhibition 


of a grand and stern mass of building with a in Conduit-street, which, for some little time 

at entrance tower; it is a restoration, but past, had specially represented architecture, 
there is nothing to indicate how mach of it is has not resulted in any noticzable increase either 
Castle Carr, and how much is Smith & Risley. in the number or the interest of the drawings 
Messrs. Came & Jowers exhibit very picturesque which find place in “ Gallery No. IX” at Bar- 
and expressive treatment of simple materials in lington House. We do not know, of course, 
their designs for Villas and Hotel, at Lancing, what number of aspirants for architectural 
Sussex (3,578 and 3,724), executed in grey flint honours at the Academy may have suffered re- 
with brick angles. ‘Swan Downer’s School,” jection at the hands of the committee ; the result, 
by Mr. G. 8. Clarke (3,631), is another pleasant at all events, is much the same as last year: a 
and picturesque design; as are Mr. St. collection of drawings filling about half the 
Aubyn’s “ Greenhurst, Dorking, Surrey ” (3,680), | room, almost exclusively perspective views of 
and Mr. Glover’s “ Parish Schools, Chesham, the picturesque order, with here and there a 
Backs ” (3,682). Mr. Robins’s “ New Tower small explanatory plau attached; some exhibit- 
and Spire for St. Stephen’s Church, South ing the very highest excellence in point of ex- 
Kensington” (3,690), is a pleasing specimen ecution, all more or lees commendable on that 
of modern Gothic. Mr. Sorby’s “ Villa near score (as it may be inferred that nothing ab- 
Bath” (3,702*), is a still better specimen  solutely badly drawn would be admitted) ; but 


of adapted Italian, and in fact as good an 
example of a modern villa, combining elegance 
and refinement with picturesque outline, as we 
have lately met with. Messrs. Young & Shaw’s | 
“Chapels and Lodge at Epsom Cemetery” 
(3,706), and Mr. R, Plambe’s “Schools in 
Wikin-strest, Kentish-town” (3,720), both de- 
ferve praise as spec mens of quiet picturesque 
design, without pretence or straining after 
effect, Mr. Wyatt’s “ Mansion for Sir D. Coutts 
Marjoribanks” (3,749), which we have recently 
engraved, may stand as an example of a town 
house (not, however, all that could be wished in 
point of style and detail); and Mr. H. Hali’s 
“Wilta and Dorset Bank” (3,753), is another 
street architectural design wortby of com- 
mendation for the characteristic and expressive 
treatment of the ground-story forming the Bank : 
frequently designs for bauks might be equally taken 
for clab-houses, which should not be the case in a 
class of building the purpose and object of which 
are so marked and individual asa bank. One of 
the best of the smaller works in the gallery, 
both as to design and drawing, is the church at 
Tournay, by M. Carpentier (3,653), a brick 
church, with two west towers with square timber 
Spires, and an octagon centre tower, with octagon 


certainly not constituting the kind of collection 
calculated either to afford the best sort of study 
for the architect, or to represent at all ad- 
equately the progress of the art of architecture 
during the past year. This is a disappointment, 
and one which we cannot be very easily resigued 


@ classic term), the lower carrying a gallery, 
forming an integral part of the masonic design, 
the arcade above being carried up to the spring- 
ing of the vaulting, which is of stone ; coloured 
decoration is largely but not obtrusively em- 
ployed on walls and roof. The plan of the 
ground-floor piers is worth notice as unusual 
and effective. “All Saints, West Bromwich, 
Staffordshire” (895), u pen etching of an interior, 
by Mr. 8. Clarke, jan., is (besides general merit) 
worth remark for its very good and effective, 
though plain open roof, a piece of true “ car- 
pentry ” design, worked out of straight timbers, 
and far more satisfactory and solid-looking than 
the fashionable wooden roofs of the present day, 
with their curved lines and iron tie-rods. Three 
interiors of various churches, by Mr. Brooks 
(887, 933, 934), have all much the same high 
merit of admirable etching in ink and solid 
architectural expression in the treatment of 
Early Geometric Gothic; the two first are so 
similar in general design a3 to appear almost 
like duplicates. The drawings are all hang too 
high to be as well seen as could be wished. A 
‘Tower and Spire now being erected at St. 
Mary’s, Rugby,” by Messrs. Whelan & Heyes 
(918), shows true Gothic feeling, as well in the 
deep buttresses carried in stages the fall height 
of the tower,as in the treatment of the spire, 
which, except one lucarne near the base on the 
cardinal faces, is carried up to the point in plain 
unbroken masonry; a simplicity of treatment 
far preferable to the kind of “ bridecake”’ pretti- 
ness often obtained by an over-use of lucarnes 
and ornamental bands. A design, submitted 
in the much-discussed competition, for “ Bexley 
Heath Church,” by Mr. C. H. Cook (922), 
is a specimen of very pleasant free sketching in 
Indian ink, and a picturesqae and somewhat 
Original composition. The tower stands at a little 
distance from the church, connected with it by a 
covered arcade ; the design of the tower pleasing, 
though a little weak and frittered in detail. Mr. 
Emerson’s “ Section through Choir of Allahabad 
Cathedral” (942) is noticeable as, we believe, 
the only geometrical drawing in the room; the 
general desiga of the cathedral we noticed last 
year, when a perspective view of it (now in the 
Albert Hall) wasexhibited. Mr. Street’s “ South- 
east View of Christ Church Cathedral, Dablin” 
(944), showing the proposed new choir and synod 
hall, is an admirable pen-and-ink drawing, 
evincing even more than his usual resolve to seek 
effect rather from outline and grouping, and 
massive treatment of masonry, than from orna- 
ment, of which the design is almost absolately 
bare. The expression of the design is durable 
and monumental enongh, and, with plenty of 
character, but somewhat gloomy and forbidding 
withal. Whether, for the sake of “local colour- 
ing,” it is worth while to adopt so ugly a form of 
finish to the tower, may be more than questioned. 
Mr. J. O. Scott’s “ Interior of Parish Church at 








to. It was the argument of those architects who 
looked with indifference on the extinction of the 
Conduit-street Exhibition that it was far better 
for the architects that all they had to show 
should be concentrated in one room, the said 
room being one, too, into which the public were 
pretty sure to find their way to some extent, 


therefore have some reasonable chance of being 
seen by others than architects. The extinction 
referred to has taken place, and we have lost all 
which the Architectural Exhibition would have 
given us, without gaiaing anything at the 
Academy, where the show of drawings is, if any- 
thing, of less interest than last year. What 
there is to be noted therein we will endeavour 
to indicate; premising that we class separately 
those drawings which are only picturesque re- 
presentations of previously existing buildiogs, 
and which of course stand on diffsrent ground 
from original architectural designs. 





Spire of the same character. The drawing is a 
beautifal little specimen of purely architectaral 
drawing and colouring, as clear and hard as 
possible. Mr. Currey’s ‘‘ Part of St, Thomas's 
Hospital” (3,606) is one of the best specimens 
of architectural colouring in the gallery. Un- 
fortunately, this is just the kind of building the 
real merit of which can only be done jastice to 
11 relation to plan and arrangement : there is not 
much to attract in the architectural detail, Mr. 
Aitchison’s “ Cast-iron Staircase at 60 and 61, 
Mark-lane, E.C. (3,703*), is a small thing artisti- 
cally carried out with thought aud consideration, 
and therefore, though small, not to be passed 
Over, 

Architectural sketching, considered as distinct 


Among the latter, ecclesiastical architecture is 
represeated by nothing very novel, indeed, bat 


‘by some solid and satisfactory desigas in a type 


of Gothic with which we are familiar. The 
“ New English church about to be erected at Ss. 
Patras, Greece,” by Mr. Vialls (875), is shown 
in a coloured interior view ; the style Gothic of 
the “transitional” character, with a boarded 
wagon-roof, iu the form of a trefoil arch in sec- 
tion, with moulded tie-beams. Whether the 
design, eithec architecturally or practically, has 
any special adaptation to the climate it is to 
occupy, cannot well be jadged from this draw- 
ing. Mr. Pearson’s “ Interior of St. Augustine's, 
Kitburn, in coarse of erection” (894), is 
a design of more originality and importance. 





from design, is represented in some fine draw- 


The nave arcade is in two ‘‘ordera” (to borrow 


and where the architectural drawings would | 


Speldburst, “ which is described as “ now being 
rebuilt,” furnishes no clue to the nature or extent 
of the “ rebuilding,” or whether it is to be taken 
as an original design or a restoration. Messrs. 
Ponton & Gough may be comp!imented on having 
produced in their “Interior of a Church now 
being erected near Bristol” (962), a solid and 
somewhat original but not very beautifal design. 
The nave arcade is carried by circular granite 
piers alternating with octagonal piers in courses 
of red, blue, and buff stone,—a suggestion evi- 
dently taken from the internal treatment of 





masonry in Mr. Street’s new charch at Clifton ; 
bat in neither case do we think the effect happy. 
| Domestic architecture is more largely repre- 
|sented as to quantity, but more poorly as to 
‘quality, than church architecture. There is the 
| usual proportion of mansions of different style, 
‘ castellated, Elizabethan, &c., of which, when 
' their adopted style has been named, there is 
nothing more to say, good or bad. Among those 
_ which rise above the commonplace level, perhaps 
| the best ia, “ Design for a Mansion to be erected 
|near Warsaw, Poland” (951), by Messrs. A. 
| Hartshorne & S. Clarke, jun. A small plan 
| attached shows a very good arrangement of the 
various classes of apartments round a central 
covered court. Ia front of the entrance is a 
large opea walled court, with wings of the build- 
ing flanking part of the sides. It is from this 
court the view is taken, showing a plain, solid, 
yet sufficiently elegant, design in what may be 
termed Elizabethav, purified of some of its 
usual excrescences, and treated in a very refined 
manner. The two small cupolas over the 
entrance front are very picturesque, though 
simple in treatment. The material is apparently 
a warm-tinted light stone. The drawing is aa 
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admirable specimen of the application of water- 
colour to architectural illustration. Mr. Sed- 
don’s “ Portion of Victoria-terrace, Aberyst- 
with” (880), shows no little character and 
originality of treatment; the material is mainly 
brick, red and black in the lower stories, buff and 
red in the upper story, relieved with stone dress- 
ings and grey granite shafts to the lowerwindows. 
The idea of employing a different coloured ma- 
terial in the upper portion is very suggestive ; 
how it would look in the present case must de- 
pend a good deal on the natare and colours of 
the surrounding scenery; in a general way we 
have no liking for buff brick as an artistic build- 
ing material. The treatment of the chimneys 
is novel and characteristic. In “ North-east 
View of Preen Manor, Shropshire” (937), we 
have one of Mr. Norman Shaw’s admirable 
etchings, in the picturesque style which he has 
made his own, and which, for an English 
country house, and under a summer san, 
has a peculiarly happy expression of domestic 
quiet and homeliness, though belonging more 
to the past than the present. The awkward 
cutting off of one of the gables, over the entrance 
side, by the slope of the return roof, appears 
tous, however, rather clumsy than picturesque. 
Mr. Cockerell gives us, in “Down Hall, Harlow, 
Essex” (959), a design executed in concrete, 
“ the architectural features of stone.” What is 
an “architectural feature?” The phrase sug- 
gests a conception of the art of architectural 
design not altogether agreeable. ‘“ Lythe Hill, 
Haslemere” (932), a quiet Elizabethan design 


mobility that is one of the constituent elements 


belonging to human expression, and which has | regu 


no counterpart in architecture. Placing this 
aside, can we recognise at all what it is that ren- 
ders a face expressive to us, and which renders 
plain features often more interesting and 
even more pleasing than those which are per- 
fectly symmetrical? We believe it may be said 
to consist in a certain similarity and harmony 
between the various features of the countenance, 
whereby, however deficient in mere formal 
symmetry, each assists the rest towards pro- 
ducing a total impression of a special character, 
an indication of a special bent of the owner's 
mind or feeling. The expression thus produced 
may be of any kind,—gay, grave, thoughtfal, 
sensuous, and of many intermediate types which 
cannot be named,—but it will interest us 80 
long as it is definite and strongly marked. 
Expressionless faces are those in which the fea- 
tures seem to contradict, or to have no relation | 





roofs, the character of the masonry, whether 
lar or irregular, and many other things not 
easily defined, may conspire torender a building 
palatial or rural, dignified or picturesque, in ex. 
pression,—provided that the several parts are 
treated with consistency; otherwise the very 
means adopted with the idea of giving character 
may only ensure a jamble in which all real cha. 
racter is lost. Such a mistake, for instance, ag 
in a large mansion, making some of the gables 
with a heavy stone coping, and others with 
a wooden barge-board, without any appa. 
rent motive, is an instance, which we have 
seen more than once in recent designs, of want 
of consistency resulting, not in individuality of 
expression, but in mere inconsistency and eccen. 
tricity. So, on a larger ecale, is such a device ag 
the use of timber and plaster (“ post and pan”) 
work interspersed, in a large building, with 
masonic construction, by way of gaining what 
is supposed to be originality at the expenss 


to one another, and consequently make up no ‘of common sense and architectural propriety, 
consistent whole, and convey no definite cha-| These kind of contrivances, and others much 
racter; or they may be those in which every worse, which are pretty sure to occur to our 
part is so well balanced and proportioned as to readers, constitute not expression, but oddity, or 
leave no room for any special indication of cha- even caricature. 

racter. This is probably the cause why a per-| Another way in which, as we observed, the 
fectly handsome face so often appears com- | expression of a building is to be regarded, is in 
paratively expressionless, offering no indication | relation to the purpose for which it was designed. 
of any leading propensity of the mind, Now, | All “revivals” in architecture militate very 
without pushing such a comparison too far, may much against the existence of truth and consis. 
it not be said that there is something of the tency of expression in such matters. Noor is it 
same principle governing the expression of archi- | possible, as some enthusiastic persons have sup- 
tectural design, considered as distinct from the posed, to make any building express its purpose 





by the same hand, pleases us more. Messra 


Habershon & Pite’s “ Roydon Hall, Kent” (892), | 


is a large red-brick gabled house, late Tudor, 
with red-tiled roofs: the mass of red is not 
agreeable, but the design is worth notice for a 
certain individuality of character, though some- 
what heavy and monotonous. Among smaller 
things Mr. Batler’s “Sketch for a Cottage 
Hospital” (881), to be erected as a memorial to 
the late Marquis of Westminster, is a very 
pleasing design. ‘‘ House for John Foster, esq., 
Whitley” (886), by Mr. Nevill, is a picturesque 
sketch in ink rather in Mr. N. Shaw’s style; | 





style? A Classic and a Gothic building, no | with such a degree of certainty that any person 
doubt, may be said to be radically different in | ignorant of this could gather it from the external 
expression, but this is using the word in a/ aspeet of the building. The only method of doing 
| somewhat wider sense than we at present are this is by the employment of representative 
giving to it. Bat we know, or at least feel, | sculpture, which is not architecture, and though 


that there are in Classic, Gothic, or in whatever 
style we like to name, buildings which we re- 
cognise as having expression, and those which 
are without it; though they may each be 
sufficiently accurate representatives of the style, 
and each exbibit almost the same character of 
architectural features. The expression of the 


building will arise in the main from the relation | 





applied to architecture, does nut come under 
the head of means of architectural expres- 
sion, as we are at present understanding the 
term. But Jet it be known what the building 
is, and the harmony of its outward expression, 
with the purpose for which it is intended, is an 
important additional source of pleasure to the 
spectator who is able to appreciate it. And 


and 884 shows a drawing of a new mansion by | of the parts to one another, the degree in which | though we cannot, as we said, really tell the tale 
Mr. Edis, in his usual manner,—a manner which | they are consistent with each other, and mn-/ of a structure in its outward form and details, 
is very quiet and pleasing, but is open to the tually assist in producing a definite and marked | we can impart to it eo much of character as to 
charge of being somewhat too flat in treatment | character. |give no uncertain indication of the class of 
not to tire us aftera while. Mr. Norton has two | And this quality of expression may be looked building to which it belongs; and we might at 
large houses : 968, an Italian design, brick, with | on, and aimed at, from two points of view, either | least avoid many of the incongruities of expres- 
stone dressings ; and 950, a castellated mansion ; | for its own sake merely, as a means of heighten- | sion which frequently seem invented only to 
besides a church in the Geometric Gothic style | ing individuality and character in a design; or puzzle the spectator. A modern mansion or 
(915). Other mansions there are, very well in relation to the purpose of the building, and as town-hall showing huge masses of wall and 
drawn snd coloured, but calling for no special a means of expressing something of that purpose | small slits for windows ; a court of law marked 
comment as architecture. We have more tosay.|in its outward mien, The first aim,—that of | principally by spires and towers; a set of offices 

consistency and individuality of expression, for for the carrying on of mercantile business of 





eevee its own neo have to be sought for in a/ the most prosaic kind bedizened arabes a 
| general relation and similarity of character, both ornament enongh to supply a cathedral; these 

AB TO ne IN ARCHITECTURE. | between the various gations of @ structure re-; are among many instances of incongruity, or 
RECENTLY a claim was made by one of our garded en masse, and between the various orna- rather absolute contradiction, between the pur- 
correspondents in favour of the designs of an | mental details, Jarge and small. We are not, of pose and the aspect of a building, which meet 
architectural firm whose productions had been | course, going to offer receipts for obtaining us frequently in streets and among competition 
criticised in these columns, on the ground that architectural expression, or attempt to reduce to| drawings. An interesting ficld for expression is 
the said designs exhibited at least one important | rules a quality so vague and indefinable ; but we | also open in the opportunity afforded (in design- 
merit,—that of “ expression,” which should ont- | may illustrate our meaning by one or two general ing houses for instance), of marking the leading 
weigh, it was urged, a good many lapses in re- | suggestions. Taking the main outline and com- | distinctive characters of the internal apartments 
finement of style and design. Under certain | position of a building into consideration, we | by a more or Jess refined and ornate character 
restrictions, such a claim is one which may very | would see architectural designs so treated as to in the treatment of their external adjuncts, such 





reasonably be urged, and its validity would be preserve throughout a generally consistent cha- 
admitted by those who can appreciate the value | racter of outline. If repose is the expression 








of what may be otherwise termed “life” and | 
individuality in a building,—some quality which, | 
though not easily definable, gives to a structure | 
a separate interest of its own, distinct from that | 
of others. The term “ expression,” however, as 
applied to architecture, is in itself somewhat | 
vague, and is probably often used with no very 

common consent as to its real meaning. With- 

out attempting to define precisely its consti- 

tuents, and in what manner it is to be attained, it 

may be worth while to say a word as to the 

meaning of the term as applied to architecture, 

and the special merit of expression as dis- 
tinguished from style. 

We draw something in the way of analogy and 
illustration from the manner in which we habi- 
tually apply the same terms in reference to the 
human countenance. When we speak of a face 
as showing a certain “style” of beauty, we 
assert nothing as to its being “expressive” or 
otherwise. On the other hand, when we speak 
of a “very expressive countenance,” every one 
knows that such a description does not neces- 
sarily imply the idea of what are called “ hand- 
some,” that is, regular and symmetrical features, 
or even of what is usually termed beauty at all. 





Very plain faces may be recognised as very ex- 
pressive, even on canvas, when they lose the 


sought for, it should not be broken into by any 
lofty or aspiring feature which interferes with and 
disturbs the rest of the composition, or by any 
adjuncts of fanciful and broken-up outline. It 
was from an intuitive feeling for fitness of expres- 
sion, we have no donbt, that, as in the progress 
of English Gothic, the high-pitched roof “ went 
out,” and the style assumed that depression of 
outline which characterises the roofs of the late 
period, that at the same time towers, rather than 
spires, came to be looked on as the appropriate 
principal feature ; the low, heavy, though richly- 
ornamented upper stage of the tower carrying 
out the expression of the sub-stracture; as the 
spire had done, in an equally appropriate manner, 
at an earlier period of the style. So, if an ex. 
pression of picturesque gaiety and lightness be 
aimed at, let no heavy or disproportioned feature 
weigh down and interfere with it. In the 
smaller features of a building there is almost 
endless scope afforded for assisting, by a consis. 
tent treatment, the main character and ex. 
pression which it is desired to impress on 
the structure. The material used, the spac- 
ing and arrangement of the windows, whe- 
ther symmetrical or otherwise; the use of 
a deep and heavy or a light cornice, or 
of deep projecting eaves, the treatment of the 





| as windows, doors, &c.,and even by the application 


of mural ornament. This art of rendering the 
external design indicative of the nature of the 
building has been on the whole more happily 
attained, among revivalist architects, by those of 
the Classic than of the Gothic school ; the latter 
having been generally, for reasons not difficult 
to understand, more under the dominion of pre- 
cedent than the former. The Bank of England 
in a former generation, and the London University 
Buildings in the present, are both (the former 
more especially) successful instances of this 
relative expression in architecture; a praise 
which, of course, does not involve admiration of 
all the details of either building. 

This latter art, however, of what we have 
termed relative expression, may be looked on as 
secondary to the art of expression per se, first 
touched upon, which really consista in putting 
life into building and rendering it a real 
design and not a mere adaptation of style. We 
see many buildings and designs which, as archi- 
tectural treatment of the features of a certain 
style, are irreproachable, but which have nothing 
to distinguish them from each other, except mere 
size and arrangement of windows and other 
features; nothing to show that the architect 
had an individaal aim and feeling in his miod ia 
working out hisdesign. Buildings sach as these, 
however pure in style, are only admired 80 
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jong as the peculiar style in which they are | youths, where, in their leisure hours, they may 
to be in vogue. Baildings | find harmless recreation; bat, above all, the 
which, like some of the Venetian palaces, and of | means of moral growth, and of mental and 
the mansions of the Elizabethan and Queen | indastrial education. 
Anne periods, in our own country, possess,| It is useless to expect a healthy, skilfal, intel- 
though with @ corrupt and decaying style and | ligent, and working population, if, from the age 
little refinement of detail, an individuality of | of thirteen to twenty, they have to pass through 
character and expression which distinguishes |a discipline of music-halls, dancing - saloons, 
them from each other and from contemporary | penny gaffs,of bagatelle and billiard playing, of 
buildings, are likely to excite interest and admi- | drinking, smoking, and of low associations. I do 
ration (even while their style is critically con- | not, of course, say that there are not numbers of 
demned), which will never long be accorded to | men who escape from this contamination, but I 
mere correct and insipid fagades with no more|do say that the evil is increasing; and that, 
expression than a mask. putting aside the question of moral contamina- 
tion, there is hardly any efficient agency for 
carrying on the education of the ‘youths of the 
HOW BEST TO SPEND MONEY FOR THE | Working class. 
PUBLIC GOOD.* I believe, therefore, that nothing better could 
‘ be done for England than the establishment in 
_ We have made a farther selection from the| every parish of one or more youths’ institutes, 
immense pile of communications on this subject | which should be so managed and conducted as 
that has reached us :— to attract the youthful part of our working 
Youths’ Institutes. — a as well - to aoe 20 pe and 
es rough them upon the whole nation, the edaca- 
sight pe Sap sa ey “oo gg ptr hay ay ar on tion that I have indicated. That it can be done, 
than care”; that Fs cae : Frag ©r/and that such institutions would be gladly 
ouee esirable it may be| attended by those for whom th ted 
to mitigate existing misery, it is a thousand gst, Saaptcel cd y grnicce, Bar Portas 2, 
; Siieite bo. neseaek, be ~ sag when wisely managed, is proved by the 
eek tee P growth—to Tostitate at Islington. Let institutes of that 
What ore the cous, of ho ovila wo are|coseption be an aniveral a the schol, modi 
eae nel ac sees en ae may 4 matters of detail, according to the various cir- 
Geneennsis: danenattian, tn pb me shape 1 cumstances of different localities, and I believe 
Pits -1 va. weit oor Mage 5: “a t ee that no greater good could possibly be done. 
eteene tar hie. ies aan. ae ro y pa = As to the machinery for carrying out such an 
Prem rit” 4 aint pall gp Pac nner m ad object, it could be provided by a small organisa- 
epades " aidiaie oo? ‘Ye oaike ~~ ne —_— tion of men selected for their practical expe- 
hank onaiaa of fn vi sieotee Brianne =< “ rience in such work ; and the leading principles 
Py somal < ef a ratte a Be stay should be (1) to stimulate aid and supplement 
fruits a hkaee, to 8. th = ry ® | local efforts, and (2) to require those benefited 
“he eee e eo asand ‘orms. +> contribute towards the maintenence of the 
The overwhelming difficulties and miseries | | ..sed institutes Hopcson Pratt 
which baffle us, would disappear exactly in pro. | POPOS® 178¥! f " 
portion as we could replace this ignorance by 
a yy pe gs io Home Colonisation. 
they: ore the object to be arrived at,! This can be done urchasing a portion of 
and how to accomplish i and when. Obviously, | the common lands of Bagiaod, and forming a 
as early in life as possible, while the mind and colony, where men who have been reduced 
Sees gars — ¥ Fr i nag and | through want of employment could be sent to 
fore nae, Wwaoke durden of ile Gevolves Upon | reclaim the land and renew their strength. On 
the individual. Now, we have taken an immense | ..4 ten or twenty acres of land could be built 
atep in this direction by the recent measure for |. small homestead. In the erection of these the 
the universal edacation of young children; but | skilled labour could be employed; and when 
that is only we os battle ; that will only half ‘the whole was reclaimed and made prodactive 
—— the work. . it should be let or sold, and more land purchased 
we are to secure the fall fruit of these |. +), the proceeds 
educational measures, we must carry on the P ‘ 

















The Courts and Alleys of London. 


I have been hoping to find time to work 
out an idea which has occurred to me, with 
reference to the use of the Half Million; but 
I do not like to delay longer, so must send it 
you as @ crade suggestion, in the hope that, if it 
is worth anything, you or some of your coadjators 
may follow it up. No one knows better than 
yourself how large a number of courte and alleys 
there are in London which are not only unfit for 
human habitation, but which, from contracted 
site and other hindrances, can hardly be rendered 
fit for habitation even by rebuilding, unless ad- 
joining property be purchased. 

It appears to me that we want a body of 
improvement commissioners for London, with 
instructions to attend chiefly to sanitary require- 
ments, and the interests of the poor, and with 
Parliamentary powers to take property at a 
valuation, under. sufficient safeguards. A re- 
sponsible body of practical men, appointed for 
this object only, would surely, in a few years, 
make a perceptible impression on the fever- 
haunts of London, especially if the sanitary laws 
were firmly enforced at the same time, so that 
landlords might not be tempted to let their 
houses deteriorate, in order to induce the com- 
missioners to take them in hand. The difficul- 
ties to be overcome are, firat, to get the com- 
pulsory powers given to commissioners; secondly, 
to supply them with funds; for I think you will 
agree with me, sir, that, however well the plan 
may be executed, it will involve a loss. The 
first step towards overcoming the former would 
probably be the appointment of a royal commis- 
sion to consider not so much the evil as the 
remedies proposed. If no better remedy were 
suggested, public opinion would probably agree 
to the experiment I suggest. The second diffi- 
culty is the expense. The ratepayers are heavily 
taxed already; and it would be a novelty to 
allow a non-elected body to expend local fands. 
Might not the Half Million be so applied as to 
help us past this, arfd be made the means, not of 
building a few hundred tenements, bat of re- 
building many thousands ? 

Cuartes B. P. Bosanquet. 





Land for the People. 

If the owner of 500,0001. would retain it, and 
effect good and not evil with it, he must first 
turn it into the fee simple of English Jand; of 
what quality, where, and whether in one block 
or many is immaterial. With each year’s pro- 
|dace he is to procure the fee simple of some 





school instruction and training during that most 
important interval of youth which comes in 


In connexion with this colony should be a city other land, and convey this conditionally to the 


colony, for the reception of all men willing to | Sovereign or the State for ever, on these condi- 


of reaching manhood. Nothing has been done 


to fill up that gap. 
The state of things as regards the youth of 


this country is most serious. It need hardly be | 


said that the kinds of knowledge which are 
essential to render the great majority of the 


between the age of leaving achool and the age _ work, bat so reduced in circumstances that their | tions:—1. That any part not to be built on may 


appearance and strength prevent their obtaining | be leased to the highest bidder for any term not 
work, These should be drafted to the country exceeding forty-nine years, but no longer; and 
colony as required, and when their health was if any part be left in one occupation above forty- 
recruited, sent back. Donations might be invited | nine years, it shall then revert (if not claimed 
from the general public, for loans to the wives | by the Crown) to the heir of the original donor. 
and children, if any, to suppor’ them during the | 2. The Crown to be able to reserve trees, or 
absence of the husbands; but in all cases the | make the lease forfeited if they are injared. 3. 


population indastrious, skilfal, self-supporting, | husband should be sent away to recruit his | Sites of building, however, to be alienated for as 


self-reliant, provident, healthful, and moral, 
cannot b2 all obtained by the age of twelve or 
fourteen, when the school is quitted. 

At that most critical age, our youth become 
their own masters, in their leisure hours, only 
half educated in any true sense of the word, but 
little restrained by the old-fashioned respect for 
elders and betters, pastors and masters, sur- 
rounded with a thousand temptations unknown 
to our fathers, adopting freely all the vices and 
follies of grown men. Under these influences, dis- 
tractions,and temptations, not only does the moral 
character deteriorate instead of improve, but the 
intellect becomes feebler instead of stronger ; 
and much that was learned at school is utterly 
forgotten. What is essential, is not only that 
the boy released from school should be sheltered 
from all this deterioration, but that he should be 


| 


strength. | long as the building on them shall stand and be 
This is the outline of the scheme for really | habitable ; but the day it may become non- 
improving the country and the people, and it | habitable, whether by fire or any natural accident 
could be extended so as to embrace the re-| except earthquake, the ground to revert to the 
building of the worst parts of large cities by Crown; or (if it do not claim within a month) 
jadic‘ous purchases and by working parties or to the heirs of the original donor. Each year’s 
pioneers from the country colony. R. P. | produce of his original estate being devoted thus 
| to diminish the amount of privately — pa 
: | it would be always doin and not evil; an 
Technical Schools. reducing the pn  pgpronnen tie Finis 
I do not know whether or not you have/ Anglie in iron and blood, such as our fathers 
closed your valuable paper, the Builder, from | and we have seen overtake Poland and France, 
any more ideas on the best plan to “spend | and which awaits every nation that may persevere 
money for the public good :” if not, I should be| in usurping the Divine prerogative of owning 
glad to offer a suggestion, which I have no land from generation to generatior by few or 
doubt would be appreciated highly by those| many. E. L. GarBetr. 
whom it may concern, and prove a lasting viaied te 
benefit to mankind,—that is, the establishment 











able to continue his education, to grow daily a : : Aiatri 
9 ‘of technical schools in country districta. Iam 
pesca: aati zy sg arg . ane 3 co | @ joiner by trade, living in a small country 
ma, med yy Sn gsc 7 SE ee See Sa yet town. Several associates I have, and others 
fete - re responsibilities of manhood, o | in different branches of art, &c., who feel a very 
We chal rig 6 ili indi ttl alin een fie the! great loss of something of the kind. If, say, 
tel: Salient - h th Schools were established in six country towns, 
pac “hed beige industry if we thus waste , a _ and an instructor appointed to the six, attending 
ti pe ios, and brains of oar working Ao % one each evening, to give instruction in mathe- 
hate at the very time of life when the human "matics, drawing, and also elementary education 
ry most able to leara, and form his habits | in connexion with pupil teachers, to those whose 
“Therefore, T bold that every argument which = ed a : oe hen cee pet 
ta r in some © 
holds good ‘for the sstatichanens of schools is prea wl Ladera yet the amount of good 
good for the establishment of institutes for | ¢iu4 effected would very materially, I am sure, 
tend to elevate the morals, and aid the scientific 


* Bee pp. 220, 227, 297, ante, progress of the day. W. O. Huxtey. 





Loans with Small Interest. 


It appears to me that the best way of bestow- 
ing assistance is to help those who help them- 
selves, aud an almost infinite amount of good 
might be done by granting loans at the rate of 
24 or 3 per cent. in furtherance of echemes for 
any object that may tend to the improvement of 
soul, body, and mind,—as, for instance, churches, 
art and literary institutions, baths, hospitals, 
asylams, dwellings for the working classes, farm 
labourers, and clerks, and others with small 
incomes. ; 

It is well known that many institutions are 
crippled by a heavy debt hanging over them, 
and othera started, but not launched, because a 
| certain sum cannot be made up; but if advances 
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could be made on sach security that, although, in school they would fill page after page of 


perhaps, not sufficient to satisfy a private lender, 
is yet quite ample to prevent loss, and the loan 
made for a defiaite term, it would give the op- 
portunity of the work being established, and a 
portion of the returns, whether derived from sub- 
scriptions or working, should be applied each year, 
until the whole was paid off. 

This would be especially usefal in promoting 
improved dwellings, as from experience it is 
found difficult to derive 5 per cent. on the 
outlay, and many who would be satisfied with 


this return have nct the power of erecting or) 


altering them without help, which cannot be ob- 
tained for lees than 5 per cent., thereby leaving 
no margin. This arrangement would promote 
private enterprise, and be free from risk to the 
fand. 

By this means the fand wovld be inex- 


haustible, and a considerable sum derived each | 
year in the shape of interest, which could either | 
go towards increasing the principal or given in- 


grants to necessitous insti'utions, or in any other 
way the body of trustees might think best. 
J. Doverass MATHEWS. 





A Public Library for Working Classes. 

I beg leave to suggest a free public library 
and reading-room for London, on a grand scale, 
for the working and middle classes, but par- 
ticularly the former, and therefore open every 
evening. 

In this matter London persists in lagging far 


behind Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- | 
/mothers who boil every drop of water before, 


|after, Daval’s time, and that at the time that 


pool, where such institutions flourish. 


Amorg matters of detail, in the newspaper | 


and magazine room, the newspapers should be 
neatly arranged on shelves, so that any journal 
might be found without difficulty. It would also 
be a great convenience to have all the priocipal 
journals kept on file, being afterwards bound 
up and deposited ia the library. 

. M. W. Mires. 





Loans. 


For many reason; (which I will not now enume- 
rate), 1 would advise that the trustees should not 
give away, or invest on their own account, any 
portion of the money put into their hands, but 
should lend ii at lw interest on snfficient se- 
curity for a definite term of years to the mana- 
gers of different religious or charitable or useful 
undertakings. I think that in this way the 
trustees would be able to do a larger amount 
and a greater variety of good, with less risk and 


trouble to themselves, than by any other method | 


that has been suggested in your columns. 
W. A. GREENHILL, 





Training Farms for City Arabs. 


c py book. 

They should be taught how to use carpenters’ 
and masons’ tools, and also the method of barn- 
| ing lime and making bricks; a slight knowledge 
‘of such things being often of great value in 
| coustries where farmers have to construct their 

own dwellings from the rough i 
| Each boy might spend about four half-days in 
the school each week learning reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and a little geography might be 
| taught by means of easy and amusing lectures 
during the evenings. 

As soon as a boy could manage a pair of 
horses, handle a spade with freedom, read a page 
in an ordinary book without difficulty, write a 
little, and understand the first four rules in 
| arithmetic, I should consider him educated and 
‘ready to emigrate. G. 





Water for Ali. 


I have read with much interest the extracts 
from the correspondence on the employment of 

the maonificent gifs of half a million for a benevo- 
_ lent purpose, and am tempted to offsr one more 
suggestion,— the gifs of Water, — pure, good, 
health-giving water. It is not only amongst the 
poor of London and many large towns that body 
and mind suffer for want of water, but in country 
villages. 

The improvements in agriculture made by 
artificial manures have rendered the shallow 
wells supplying surface water in many cases 
almost poisonous. I know mavy industrious 


they give it to their children, who yet cannot 
prevent their suffering from worms and fever,— 
and this in a lovely country and healthy climate. 

Water cannot be supptied without a great 





outlay. Half a million of money would not do) 
all that is needed to give Eogland pure water in | 
likely that illastrioas hero had any permanent 
| abode; and although his body is said to have 
‘lain in state at the Tangier Tavera, in St. 


all habitable places, but it would do much, and, 
|by good management, might be an ever- 
| increasing benefit. 


| My idea would be to form a society, whose | 


duty it should be to supply wells, fountains, 
water-pipes, or aqueducts, where needed. Wher- 
ever the society worked, they would purchase 
more or less land; and, whilst reserving an open 
space for the fountain, well, or pump, which 
would be their own, for the benefit of the public, 
they might let their land on building leases or 
otherwise judiciously, and thus never exhaust 
their fund. L, E. Ross, 





DU VAL’S HOUSE, HORNSEY-ROAD. 


THE interest attaching to local antiquities and 
\their valae and importance, as illustrating not 
| merely the topography of the neighbourhood in 
| which they are situated, but also as a means of 





My plan is the formation of industrial (agri- | confirmation of facta in general history, is now | 


cultura!) training institutions for the poor “ City 
Arabs” of London, and their sisters,—poor 
wretched creatures who are almost compelled to 
live by crime. I believe that a training of from 
one to three years, according to age, &c., would 
be sufficient to prepare them for life in our 
colonies, whither I wou'd have them sent; for if 
employment were found for them in this country 
it could only be by displacing the sons and 
daughters of the industrious poor, too many of 
whom are now unable to obtain constant work. 

The establishments for boys and girls might, 
if thought desirable, both be in the same village ; 
each would require a echool-room, a living-room, 
@ dormitory, and an infirmary. The living-rooms 
should be lofty, well-lighted, cheerful places, 
with walls neatly papered, and decorated with 
well-selected prints. There should also be a 
small library, containing a well-assorted collec- 
tion of illustrated and other books. Such a room, 
so furnished, and under the management of 
suitable officers (one of the women should be in 
constant attendance during the evenings, to 
exercise a matronly controj), wouldbe a home 
that could scarcely fail to have a very beneficial 
influence on its inmates. 

For the boys, a farm would be required ; the 
soil need not be very good, but should not be 


clay, neither should it be alight sand without | 


there is clay near the surface. To provide the 
boys with constant work the Jand should not be 
all managed quite according to the usual coarse 
of husbandry, ¢.g., a portion would be summer 
fallowed every year, not for the usual purpose 
but that there might always be some land on 
which the boys might be exercised in ploughing 
and harrowing; this they would do, not because 
it wanted doing, but for practice, just as when 


so universally recognised, that I need not apolo- 
_gise for directing your attention to the recent 
demolition of a building of considerable antiquity, 
which is intimately connected with the early 
history of the parish of Islington. 
The house I allade to was situated on the east 
side of Hornsey-road, between Tollington-road 
| and Seven Sisters-road, opposite Tyrolese Villa. 
It was traditionally called Du Val’s House, and 
was supposed by some to have been the residence 
of Ciaude Daval or Da Val, a noted highwaymen, 
in the reign of Charles II., who was executed at 
Tyburn, January 21st, 1669. Its exact position, 


it may be usefal to record, was about midway 
between a row of recently-built cottages, called | 
Dillon-place, and a partly-formed street, called | 
Kinloch-street, at a distance of about 70 ft. from | 
the main road. The house was chiefly built of 
timber, and was weather-boarded externally, but | 
of the earliest is in 1563, in the play of “ Jack 


had been so frequently repaired that it had lost 





| 


Wales, son of James I., the then Lord of the 
Manor, the house is called the Devil's House, in 
Devil’s-lane, and is described as having been 
known in ancient writings by the name of the 
" Lower-place,” *«e being an old house en. 
closed with “ a mote and a little orchard within.” 

The mention of the moat in the above extract 
clearly identifies the house as having been the 
ancient manor-house of the manor of Highbury, 
or Tollentone, as it was then called, which was 
removed to higher ground to the sonth.east, 
whence the manor was called Highbury. The 
moat appears to have been in existence until the 
commencement of the present century. Nelson, 
in his “ History of Islington” (1811), referring to 
Duval’s house, which was then used as a tavern 
and en, remarks :—‘* Between 30 and 40 
years ago (about 1750-60) the surrounding moat, 
which was of considerable width and filied with 
water, was passed by means of a long wooden 
bridge.” “The house,” he adds, “has lately 
been fitted up in the modern taste, and the moat 
nearly filled with earth, and added tothe garden 
which surrounds the dwelling.”—History of 
Islington, p. 175. 

The house in Hornsey-lane was known as the 
Devil’s House as late as the year 1767, when we 
learn from a letter in the Public Advertiser of 
the 25th of May in that year, that “the land- 
lord, by a peculiar tarn of invention, had 
changed the Devii’s Hoase to the Summer 
House,—a name it is for the fature to be distin- 
guished by.” 

With regard, therefore, to the origin of the 
name, it is clear that the house was called the 
“ Devil’s Honse”’ before, and probably some time 


worthy flourished it was a house of public enter. 
tainment of some importance; and although it 
may have been the occasional resort of Daval, 
who appears to have favoured this locality, it 
could not have been his residence. It is not 


Giles’s, previously to its burial in the middle aisle 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, it is probab!e that 
he lived a precarious hole-and-corner life without 
any fixed abiding-place, aud that his gallantries 
and successfal forays were the inventions of 
later years. 

The house was in all probability a tavern under 
the sign of “ The Devil,” which was a not un- 
common sign in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and the tavern gave the name to the 
lane by which it was approached. 

In Wyld’s new map of London, which is of 
recent date, a bailding is shown marked Deval’s 
House, in the marshes opposite Woolwich, in @ 
portion of the county of Kent, which is on the 
north side of the river, in the hundred of Little 
and Less Ness. In Ireland’s “ History of Keat,” 
the house is called “ Devil’s House,” and is 80 
described in the map attached to the first volame 
of the history, but there is no allusion to the 
bailding in the body of the work. It is not 
shown in Hasted’s map, nor is there any descrip- 
tion of it in the text. It will be seen from this 
circumstance that the name Devil’s House was 
not confined to the house in Hornsey-lane. 

The original name of the famous Devil 
Tavern, in Fleet, Ben Jonson’s favourite haunt, 
aud where he established the Apolio Clab, was 
“The Devil and St. Danstan,” probably from the 
tavern being situate in the parish of St. Dunstan, 
or from the neighbouring church dedicated to 
the saint. The name was in coarse of time 
abbreviated into “The Devil,” bat this abbrevia- 
tion must have been made at a very early period, 
as allasions to the tavern under its shorter title 
are very common in the writings of thedramatist? 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centaries. One 


_very nearly all its original features. It retained, Jugeler.” Rowley, in his ‘* Match by Midnight” 
_ however, at the time of its destruction, its ancient (1633), quoted by Larwood, in his “ History of 
_plain-tiled roof, with a picturesque gable to the | Bignboards,” makes one of his characters s®y, 
_Southward ; a staircase, with carved balusters; ‘“ As you come by Temple Bar make a step to the 
_and a plaster cove round the eaves; which | Devil.” 

| appear to have belonged to the house originally. | 
|The sashes and most of the internal woodwork | 


| Were moderna. 
The identification of this house with the high- 
/wayman Daval appears to be a popniar error. 
| Hornsey-road was formerly called Hornsey-lane, 
or Daval’s-lane, and is so described to this day 
in leases and legal documents. It would seem, 
however, that the word Duval was a corruption 
of Devil, for in a survey and plan of the manor 
of Highbury, made in the year 1611 (that is, 
fifty-eight years before Duval expiated his mis- 
deeds on the scaffold), by order of the Prince of 








In a letter dated 1624 in the Record Office, 
the tavern in Fieet-street is called “ The Divill 
and St. Danstan by Temple Barre.” 

“ The Devil” was also the name of a celebrated 
tavern in Paris, near the Palais de Jastice. 

Another hypothesis is that the sign was 
originally “The Satyr and Bacchanals,” or Silenus 
surrounded by Fauns, an admirable ensign for 
a tavern or wine- and that this became 
corrupted first into The Devil and Bacchanals, 
then into “The Devil and Bag o’ Nails,” and 
finally into “The Devil.” In Arabella-row, 
Pimlico, was @ public house called “ The Bag of 
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Nails,” which is said to have been thus derived, 
“the Satyr having been painted with cloven 
feet, and painted black, it was by the common 
people called the Devil, while the Bacchanalians 
were transmuted into the Bag of Nails.”— 
Tavern Anecdotes, 1815. 

This latter derivation is plausible, bat is not 
to be depended upon, the bag of nails was 
in all probability originally a woolpack, which 
was formerly @ very popular sign when wool 
formed the staple of English commerce, 

J. H. 








QUANTITATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY. 
‘GRADUATED STRIPS FOR PHOTOMETRICAL PURPOSES. 


PurEty photographic knowledge is at the 
present time, with only one trifling exception, 
wholly qualitative,—that is, it is exclusively 
confined to the kind of photographic reactions 
which certain substances under certain circam- 
stances produce. How much of a given reaction 
will be obtained under given circumstances, or 
to what extent one material may be substituted 
for another to produce a similar result, are points 
upon which the most experienced have no know- 
ledge whatever. The relative values of iron 
and pyro, as developing agents, no one can give 
in figures. The relative values of reduced 
temperature and acids, as restrainers of photo- 
graphic action, no one can give in figures. The 
relative rapidity of wet versus dry processes, aud 
of the hundreds of varieties into which collec- 
tively they are divided, no one ean give in 
figures. The relative intensities, from a photo- 
graphic point of view, of sunlight versus artificial 
light, of lime versus zirconia, of electric versus 
magnesium, or of phosphoric or chlorochromic 
versus any or all, no one can give in figures. In 
short, with one trifling exception (and that of no 
practical photographic value), the quantitative 
reactions of photography are utterly unknown ; 
and, as anything approximating to a complete or 
accurate knowledge of photographic phenomena 
mast necessarily involve an acquaintance with 
their mathematical relations, the term science is 
at the present time quite inapplicable to our 
store of photographic knowledge. 

It is when the science has been fairly inaugu- 
rated that the greatest results of photography 
will be achieved. The writer’s own quantitative 
experiments have made him acquainted with 
some astonishing facts, and placed him on the 
track of one or two processes which, when fully 
developed, will produce, with ease and certainty, 
results which have, so far, been only faintly 
foreshadowed: bat more of this some other 
time. The inability of our average photo- 
graphers,—men too often of very limited know- 
ledge, and much too often of euicidally large 
personal acquisitiveness,—to perceive the value 
of quantitative photograpby is, for men dabbling 
in a ecientific pursuit, certainly to be regretted. 
Some four or five yeara ago the writer commenced 
the labour of applying numerical values to facts 
of photographic interest; bat, from the pro- 
digiously laborious nature of the task, was 
obliged to pause in the work. 

As opportunities present themselves, however, 
it is still his intention to give as far as possible an 
accurate numerical valae to photogeapbic reac- 
tions, and he to meet with the co-opera- 
tion of others in the effort to inaugurate the era 
of quantitative photography. 

_ A correct knowledge of the actinic power of 
light, and of easy methods of determining it, 
obviously constitutes the first step in this direc- 
tion. To the means of estimating the chemical 
power of light, therefore, he will first direct the 
reader’s attention, and at some futare time he 
Proposes to give the actual value of some given 
artificial light produced under known and definice 
circumstances, and subsequently to compare it 
With diffused daylight, with direct sontight, and 
with the principal sources of artificial light 
employed, or proposed to be employed, for photo- 
graphic Of the succeeding po nts 
which should be investigated, it will be time 
enough to speak when the work here indicated 

as been successfully accomplished. 


The methods at present in use for aecertaining | 
the chemical power of light, are based, as every | 


reader doubtless knows, upon the darkening 
effect produced by the actinic rays upon chloride 
and bromide of silver, The writer will briefly 
recapitulate the general outline of the method, 
80 that, by refreshing his memory on this point, 
the reader may the more clearly see the advan- 
tage of that to which it is the object of this 
article to call attention. Firstly, then, paper, 
covered with a film of chloride or bromide of 


silver, darkens by exposure to actinic rays; 
secondly, the longer the exposure the greater is 
the darkening effect; thirdly, the stronger the 
light the sooner is that effect produced; and 
foarthly, the effect produced by a light of what- 
ever intensity will be produced in half the time 
by a light of twice the intensity, and in twice 
the time by a light of half the intensity. To 
ascertain the actinic intensity of a given light, 
as compared with another, with these facts 
before us, we have the choice of two methods 
open to us,—the one being to expose our papers 
antil of a given tint, and note the times, in- 
versely in to which the intensities 
will be; the other being to expose our papers 
for a given time, and note the depth of colour 
obtained. The latter of these methods is in- 
finitely more practicable than the former, it 
being vastly easier to expose for a given time 
than up to a given tint. This method, how- 
ever, necessitates our having a graduated strip 
of photographic shades, the value of which 
shades must be known. Such strips are at 
present produced by the employment of an 
apparatus in which the oscillations of a pen- 
dulam move a sheet of dark material over the 
sensitive paper, thus producing on each progres- 
sive portion of the paper exposed a different 
tint of calculabie value. This mode of making 
| gradated strips, of course involves the posses- 
|sion of a pendulum apparatus, which many 
|amongst photographers who are willing to ex- 
| periment with more easily constructed instru- 
ments do not care to be at the trouble of 
makiog, or the expense of buying. 





A 








B C 


If the reader will refer tothe above diagram, and 
suppose the letter A to indicate the position of a 
point of light, and the line B C that of a sheet of 
photozraphic paper, it will be obvious that after 
exposure of the latter to the former, the end C 
will be mach more darkened than the end B, 
because then the effect of the light is so much 
greater. The apparatus needed to effect such 
a differential exposure is exceedingly simple, con- 
sisting merely of a box with a hole in the lid; 
nor are the calculations needed to ascertain the 
relative values of the shades produced difficult to 
make. Two causes contribute to lessen the effects 
of the light as we recede from the point C, viz., 
the distance of the exposed point from the source 
| of light, and the obliquity of the surface upon 
which that light falls, in addition to which allow- 
ance must also be made for the volume of light 
permitted to pass at various augles through the 
hole in the box-lid used for the illumination of 
the sensitive strip. 

The idea of using an apparatus of this descrip- 
tion was suggested to the writer by Mr. Charles 
Wright, late of Owen’s College, a gentleman who 
has given, as some of the readers of this journal 
will be aware, much practical attention to the 
subject now in hand, D. WINSTANLEY. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the annual general meeting of this Insti- 
tute, held on Monday evening last, the report of 
the conncil for the past official year was read 
and adopted, subject to a few verbal amend- 
ments. Parts of the report have already appeared 
iu our . The meeting having then pro- 
ceeded to ballot for the council, hon. officers, 
and secretary for the ensuing year of office, the 
following gentlemen were re-elected :—As presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas H. Wyatt ; as vice-presidents, 
Messrs. BE. Anson and A. Waterhouse; as 
ordinary members of council, Messrs. A. W. 
Blomfield, M.A., W. Barges, H. Carrey, C. 
Fowler, E. W. Godwin, J. H. Hakewill, Professor 
Kerr, R. L. Roumieu, J. P. St. Aubyn, and J. 
Fowler. The following gentlemen were elected 
to fill up vacancies occasioned by retirement in 
rota or resignation: — As vice-president, Mr. 
Horace Jones ; as ordinary members of council, 
Messrs. G. Aitchison, B.A., H. Dawson, R. J. 
Withers, W. M. Fawcett, M.A, and E. Sharpe, 
M.A.; a8 hon. secretary for foreign correspond. 











ence, Mr. F. P. Cockerell; and as secretary, 
Mr. Charles L. Eastlake; as auditors, Mr. Harry 
Oliver and Mr. J, D. Mathews. 








THE BIRMINGHAM COMPETITION. 


We do not hear that a design for the Muui- 
cipal Buildings has yet been definitely selected 
as the best. We understand that some little 
disarrangement has taken place. One or two of 
the designs selected as the best are found to be 
not in accordance with the instructions, in some 
points, and are not considered eligible. More- 
over, one of the designs (a cross within a circle) 
that had been put aside by the referee, in the 
first place, as ineligible, because not accompanied 
with descriptive particulars, has since been 
specially reported on by him, leaving others to 
settle the question whether or not it is really 
“out of court.” 








LODGINGS FOR SINGLE MEN. 


A paper “ On the Economical Construction of 
Workmen’s Dwellings, and especially in refer- 
ence to improving the health and habits of 
the class,” has been read by Dr. Stallard, at 
the Society of Arts; Lord Shaftesbury in the 
chair. 

Dr. Stallard, in this paper, chiefiy treated of the 
improvement of lodging-houses for single men. 
He proposed, he said, to commence at the very 
bottom of the scale, where indeed the chief 
difficulty is found. We have a maxim that the 
condition of the lowest independent labourer 
should be more eligible than that of the pauper, 
yet in respect to lodgings how far is this from 
fact. I am altogether dissatisfied, he continued, 
with the structure of existing lodging-houses ; 
bat I must not let it be supposed that I claim to 
raise the standard of cleanliness, decency, and 
comfort, at once and rapidly, to that of a work- 
house dormitory or a convict’s cell. No one is 
more sensible than I am of the impossibility of 
doing so. Any action holding out a prospect of 
success must be prepared to meet the wants of 
thieves, sharpers, and gamblers, as well as in- 
dustrious and honest men. This class forms the 
large majority of those with whom it is desirable 
to establish a relationship, and from whom 
chiefly our profits are at first, at all events, to 
come. We must seek to enter into a real com- 
petition with the low, dirty, filthy, ill-arranged, 
and ill-furnished den of thieves. We must be 
content to woo all classes with simple structural 
advantages. We must carefully exciude all ap- 
pearance of a desire to reform people. It will 
not be difficult to give a little cleaner bed, or a 
more wholesome room than is to be found in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred lodging-houses. 
The thief appreciates a comfortable fire and 
good cooking apparatus, and he will avail him- 
self of these advantages if you offer them as a 
simple matter of business. As regards his cha- 
racter and occupation, leave him to the police, 
as is done in the houses which he now frequents. 
Be sure if the management becomes a public 
scandal the police will deal with it. Once get 
lodgers inside, and we may safely rely upon per- 
sonal association for every possible reform. No 
regulations can exclude the good altogether, and 
no violence will prevent its inflaence. Personal 
association is the only leaven by which the 
standard of public opinion and public conduct 
can be raised, and a simple stractural improve- 
ment is the fulcram on which I propose to raise it. 
In the next place, I would observe that, in 
dealing with this question, we must carefully 
apply the usual principles of trade and competi- 
tion. With respect to the erection of buildings, 
it is pretty generally recognised that they might 
be built by societies as successfully as by indi- 
viduals ; butit is equally certain that individuals 
can alone manage them. Societies cannot be 
managers; and if they employ a manager at a 
fixed salary, he either neglects his duty, or serves 
his relatives aud friends, if he do not actually 
help himself. We must, therefore, letout our build- 
ings to responsible tenants on fair terms ; aud if, 
like house-builders, we have confidence in oar 
scheme, we shall not only build with judgment, 








but we shall cheapen the property, until, as in a 
new neighbourhood, the demand is increased by 
the excellence of our supply. os 
Having thus laid down the general principles 
which ought to guide us in our future course, the 
reader proceeded to examine into the possibilities 
of profit, and the dangers which threaten to reduce 
the profit and convert it into loss. He then pro- 
ceeded farther to inquire whether it was within 
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the bounds of possibility, as he believed, to pro- 
vide suitable buildings which should yield 
a profit of at least 5 or 6 per cent. to the 
a cel erally that 4d. h 2 

He y per night, or 2s. 
per week, 4 within the reach of the 
working man. This was the result of Mr. Archer's 
experience at Westminster, and he did not think 
it possible to find a poorer class. 

As to the accommodation, he regarded three 
things as essential,—Iist, a separate sleeping- 
apartment, which may be used as a dressing- 
room, workshop, or stady ; 2nd, a good kitchen, 
with an open fire; and, 3rd, a general sitting- 
room, for reading, conversation, and amusement. 
Of these by far the most important, he remarked, 
was the first. The principle of separate cham- 
bers had long been adopted in the best model 
lodging-bouses ; but they were all inferior toa 
convict’s cell. He proposed that every chamber 
should be 8 ft. long, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, and with a 
ceiling 8 ft. above the floor, made of perforated 
zinc. Above this ceiling is a passage, which 
communicates externally with the open air by 
means of perforated bricks, and internally with 
the interior of the building. As the door of the 
chamber, he said, ought not to reach the floor, 
there will always be an abundant supply of fresh 
air without the possibility of draught. A some- 
what similar arrangement has been adopted at 
the Woking Convict Prison, but it is there spoiled 
by a perpendicular diaphragm within the pas- 
sage, as the grating at the top of the cell is too 
open to keep out draught. 

In the diecassion which followed, Lord Shaftes- 

So far as he could judge, his lordship said, 
Dr. Stallard confined himself to lodging-houses 
for single men. The rent was, under his system, 
still to be 2s. per week, and that was a sum of 
money which could not be paid by a large pro- 
portion of the poor of London. Mr. Vigers had 
told them that the Peabody trustees wanted to get 
the poorest classes into their buildiogs, and that 
they would take any one who had a weekly wage 
not exceeding 11.; but that wasa large wage for 
® great proportion of the people. Then, there 
was another difficulty in respect of lodging- 
houses for single men, and that might be one 
reason why they so often bad a great number of 
vacant beds, and that was distress in trade. 
Whenever that took place, the lettings fell off 
very much indeed. The workmen in London, 
too, and also in the agricultural districts, could 
not abide living by themselves; they infinitely 
preferred taking a lodging in a house where 
there was a family living, who would attend 
upon them and give them a little society in the 
evening when they came home. The difficulty 
was not 80 much in respect of the single men, 
however, as it was in respect of large families. 
If they were to go to families who could affurd 
to give 6s. or 83. per week the matter was per- 
fectly clear; not only would they be able to 
construct houses on the Sir Sydney Waterlow 
priociple, but smaller tenements in the suburbs, 
which might be availed of by means of the 1d. 
trains and other means, by which persons re- 
ceiving 30s. or 2 guineas a week might be per- 
fectly well accommodated. But there were 
great difficulties when they came to do anything 
in the interior of the metropolis; and ia a great 
number of instances the houses must be built 
within the reach of the daily labour of the men, 
so that they would not have to rise early and get 
home late. It was a matter of great importance 
that they should not have to walk a mile or two to 
their places of work. There are many occupations 
in regard to which the men must be on the spot. 
He was sorry to say that Dr. Stallard passed 
over in a cursory way, and with somewhat of 
contempt, houses which he said had been made 
habitable by adaptation. Really and truly this 
was the only way in which they would be able 
to provide for the great mass of the population 
of London; and if they would only take the 
trouble to go to Tyndall's-buildings, Charles- 

street, Drury-lane, and see the alteration that 
had been made by adaptation, and compare the 
state of these buildings with what they were 
before the society of which he was president 
took them, and also with the state of the courts 
and alleys around, they would find that, although 
they by no means approached to perfection, yet 
they gave decency and health, and compared 
favourably, in innumerable instances, with that 
which was dear to every Englishman,—and God 
grant that it might become dearer every hour, 
— Lo spe of home and domestic life, 
hey could then, to a large degree, meet the 
difficulty he had pointed out by adaptation. 


ART-TILE CHIMNEY-PIECE. 


Awoncst various other epscimens of Ceramic 
decorative work, by Messrs. W. B. Simpson & 
Sons, now in the International Exhibition, is the 
handsome chimney-piece 
view. It is about 10 ft. in height, composed of 
what the makers call art-tiles, mounted in 
walnut, from designs by Mr. Walter Lonsdale, 
who lately obtained the Travelling Stadent- 
ship of the Royal Academy. The particular 
kind of Ceramic decoration advocated by Messrs. 
Simpson, as applied to more elabcrate works 
than this, uni'es the use of enamelled earthen- 
ware with the principle of mosaic work, on the 
system of the “opus sectile” of the Romans. 
The method of working has this in common with 
that by which a pictare in stained glass is pro- 
duced,—that in both the artist makes his car- 
toon, and so arranges his composition, that the 
whole surface of the picture may be cut up with- 
out ailowing any of the lines in which the cute 
are to be made to interfere with the leading 
forms or surfaces. Pieces of earthenware in 
the one case, and of glass in the other, are then 
cut oat, or otherwise made to with 
the various portions into which the original 
design or cartoon may have been subdivided. 
The earthenware is then prepared, and handed 
over, as glass is, to an artist to paint in vitrifiable 
colours, until each piece is made to correspond 
exactly with its model in the cartoon; after 
which both are passed through the kilo, and 
fired, to make the colouring permanent. 

The colours are capable of a high degree of 
brilliancy, and can be made glossy or dull at 
will, and in texture rough or smooth. After 
being painted and fired, the pieces are handed 
over to a mason, who fixes the several pieces 
against the surface to be decorated, and then 
points up bis joints to correspond in all respects 
with those of the lead lines of the g!ass picture, 
excepting that many of the numerous eubdivi- 
sions separating colour from colour, which are 
necessary for the transparent, may be omitied 
for the opaqae picture. The method is likely to 


be largely employed. 








CHURCH OF ST. SERVAIS, MAESTRICHT, 
HOLLAND. 


We have on a previous occasion given 
some account of the domestic architecture of 
Maestricht, and we then promised our readers 
that we would extend our observations to the 
ecclesiastical architecture of that ancient town: 
we now proceed to falfil our promise. 

Tbe Cathedral (now parish charch) of St. 
Servais is a noble bailding chiefly of Romanesque 
architecture : it consists of a long nave and aisles, 
with lateral chapels, deep transepts, and an 
apsidal choir. At the west end of the nave is a 
kind of narthex, which is divided into two stories, 
the lower opening into the nave by a large 
arch, underneath which is the orgau; bat the 
upper story forms a kind of hall at right angles 
to the axis of the nave, terminating in apses at 
either end. This singular hall or chapel is 
covered with three domical vaults, and is a 
most perfect and interesting example of Early 
Romanesque architecture. Over this building 
are three towers, two of which are ancient, but 
the centre one was erected duriog the last 
century, when all the other towersof the church 
were ltalianised. Two other towers flank the 
great apse of the chancel, and these latter are 
being restored to their original form under the 
skilfal superintendence of Mr. Cuypers. 

The charch is about 280 ft. long, including the 
narthex, and is lofty and imposing. Internally, 
the Romanesque nave has lost much of its 
original character from the addition of poiated 
vaulting of the Geometrical period, and side 
chapels of the same date ; however, the gracefal 
form of the vaulting and the fine Decorated 
wiudows of the side chapels certainly add to the 
beauty of the building. But by far the most 
interesting portion of the whole church is the 
saperb porch, of which we give a view. It is 
situated near the west ead of the south aisle 
of the nave, and is decidedly the finest example 
of Transitional First Pointed work in all 
Holland. Mr. Weale gives the date 1230 to this 
fine work, and the general character of the archi- 
tecture would well carry out this idea. Kxter- 
nally this porch is very plain, and its gable has 
unfortunately suffered from modernisation. The 
outer doorway consists of two square-headed 
openings enclosed under @ round arch, but all 





else is concealed under a wretched brick facing. in 


of which we give 4 j 





4. Abrabam and Isaac. Oa the opposite side— 
5. St. Joseph bearing our Lord on his right arm, 
and a lily in his left. This is the only ancient 
example of this treatment which we remember 
to have seen, though we believe there is one at 
Chartres. 6. St. John the Baptist baptising our 
Lord; 7. St. John the Evangelist ; 8. St. Servaig 
holding his usual symbol, a mitre, with a key 
above it. The outer figures on either side, No. 1 
and No. 8, are more works of 
the fifteenth century, and we should be inclined 
to think that they do not occupy their original 
positions, as it does not seem likely that St. John 
the Baptist would have been twice represented 
in the same doorway, and the figure of St. Servais 
is considerably larger than the other figures. 13 
is quite impossible to say what the email! figures 
in the arch of the doorway are intended to repre- 
sent, but it is very probable that they are a gene- 
alogy of our Lord. The twelve stataes on the sides 
of the porch represent the twelve minor prophets. 
We should mention that all the shafte and plinths 
of this portion of the building are of black marble. 
As will be seen from our engraving, this porch is 
of large dimensions. Its actual measurements 
are as follow:— Length from north to south 
(including doorway), 39 ft.; width from east to 
west, 32 ft. 6 in.; depth aud width of jambs of 
doorway, 11 ft. 6 in.; height about 40 ft. Owing 
to the church being built upon a bill, which slopes 
away very rapidly to the east, the ground is so 
high at the west end, that to enter the church 
there are two flights of steps, one down into the 
porch, and the second again down into the nave. 
The side chapels, porch, aud narthex are ali 
raised several above the nave and aisles, 
and originally the choir was raised upon a crypt, 
which contained the shrine of St. Servais. This 
crypt was destroyed in the year 1811. We 
are glad to say the present dean of the church, 
Dr. Kiitteen, who is an enthasiastic lover of Gothic 
architecture, has determined to restore the an- 
cient arrangement of this church, and egain to 
raise up the choir upon a crypt which shall be 
visible from the nave of the church. 

In the south transept is a singular Roman- 
esque ecreen, which is said originally to have 
separated the narthex from the nave. It is now 
placed flat agaiast the wall, so that only one side 
of it can be seen; bat it is curious, and the 
centre portion, which evidently formed part of a 
reredos, is very interesting. The shrine of St. 
Servais is at present in one of the side chapels 
of the nave: it is a most sumptuous example of 
thirteenth-century metal work ; it is nearly 6 ft. 
long, and large enough to contain a whole body. 

The nave and aisles of this church were badly 
decorated with colour about thirty years go; 
but the decoration of the roof of the choir is 
excellent. It is from the designs of Mr. Cuyp2r8) 
except the Madonna, which is aucient, and a 
beautiful example of fourteenth-century paint- 
ing. There are fine cloisters and other eccle- 
siastical buildings attached to this church, some 
of which are undergoing a judicious restoration, 
and being freed from the disfigurements of the 
last two centuries. : 

In addition to the church of St. Servais, 
Maestricht contains several other fine churches. 
The old collegiate church of Notre Dame 1s 4 
very interesting Romanesque building, with @ 
singularly beautiful apse and a large crypt, 89p- 
ported upon columns of black marble, which 
divide it into four equal aisles. 

St. John the Baptist’s (Calvinist church) has 
a noble tower, 230 ft. high, surmounted by 90 
octagonal lantern, erected in 1450. The chancel 
of thie church is much higher than the nave. 

St. Matthew's is a fair example of a parish 
charch of the fifteenth century, and the now 
desecrated Dominican church a valuable one of 
the previous century. The three modero 
churches in Maestricht we have described in our 
paper upon the“ Revival of Gothio Architeowure 

Holland.” 
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THE STATUE THAT AFFRIGHTS THE 
WORLD. 


We observed Her Majesty’s Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, on Wednesday afternoon, 
gazing up with a dissatisfied and protesting air 
at the equestrian statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Hyde Park-corner. We would 
willingly give the best suit of clothes in the 
wardrobe, and the “stand-up” is a bran-new 
one, to hear that Mr. Ayrton has perceived the 
desirability of remedying the errors of a prede- 
cessor, and taking down this misplaced statue. 
The present writer did his best at the time 
to prevent the mistake that was committed ; 
and the late Lord Carlisle, then in office, and 
forced by external circumstances to hoist the 
Duke, promised that if ever an opportune 
moment arrived he would aid in endeavouring 
to g:t him down again. For that courteous 
and accomplished gentleman it never did 
arrive. Will it ever come? Earnestly we 
hope so. Lord Elcho referred to the desira- 
bility of removing this statue in his speech 
the other day at the Female School of Art 
Meeting, and we would gladly keep the 
hope alive. Seen near the eye, the colossal 
size of the group, and some fine modelling in 
parts, would render it an important and ad- 
mirable public monument (we have examined it 
in such a position, and know); whereas, ab- 
surdly elevated as it is, its unfortunate outline is 
alone visible, and the group serves bat to provoke 
ridicale, while at the same time it dwarfs and 
damages the effect of the grand archway on 
which it stands. The commissioner who takes 
it down and puts it in a proper place, will 
deserve and have the gratitude of the country. 








THE UTILISATION OF WASTE. 
Gas Lime. 


THe waste necessarily resulting from the 
purifying of gas has not hitherto been properly 
utilised. There is a large amount of waste 
from the small coke (which is a refase), and 
from the lime used in purification, which latter, 
in some towns, has been sold for a nominal sum. 
In most places, however, this waste lime has 
accumulated till it has become a great nuisance, 
and jn some gasworks its use has been discon- 
tinued altogether, except in small quantities, 
and the companies have adopted in preference 
oxide of iron, which, on being exposed to the 
atmosphere, can be used over and over again. 
Bat it has been satiefactorily proved by chemical | 
process that lime, and not oxide of iron, is the 
only purifier of gas; for, when oxide of iron is 
used, a certain amount of bad gas escapes into 
the pipes and makes its way into our dwellings, 


be borne in mind, that the more lime thera is 


| from this fertilising agent, which they are allow- 





and the impurities which are admitted therefrom 
tarnish, and in a measure destroy, any orna- 
mental or fancy work which may be in the rooms. 
Thus it is shown that for the sake of economy 
gas companies prefer passing these impurities 
into our houses rather than endeavour to retain 
them at their works. Now, it must be admitted 
on all hands that the gas to be used for 
housebold purposes, at least, should be in its 
pure state. Gas itself is the product of a 
vegetable, and the impurities are sulphur and 
other bad gases, which ought to be detained at 
the works through the purifying influences of 
lime. It can be practically proved that the use 
of lime can give that purity of gas to which, I 
submit, the public is entitled. I have given 
much’attention to the matter ; and, if the scheme 
which I bring forward can successfully utilise 
that waste by converting it into cement for 
building purposes, which can be done at a very 
small outlay indeed, the advantages accruing 
must be great alike to the gas consumers and to 
the builders. At the present time houses are 
built with very inferior mortar, thin boards being 
generally used as skirting in the different apart- 
ments. Now, if the cement I have just spoken 
of can be substituted in place of these boards, 
obviously it will be a vast improvement. The 
present practice of skirting is not oaly injarious 
to the building, but is also attended with un- 
pleasant results affecting the inhabitants. At 
the back of the skirting there is generally a 
large empty space, which retains mach foul air, 
and in almost every case harbours rats and mice 


| would be glad to pay for it. This sewage might | 





and all sorts of vermin, which destroy the wood- | 
Work, and prove a source of much annoyance to | 
the tenant. This waste, which has been go'ng | 
On for the last fifty years, can be utilised and | 
brought into requisition for the better construc- | 
tion of buildings and the manufacture of various | 


useful articles ; and more than this, for it should | 


| wish, the corporation expended 80,0001, and since 


used at the gasworks, the finer and purer will be 
the gas we shall get to consume. Therefore, if 
my suggestion be acted upon, three very material 
advantages will be gained, namely,—(1) We 
shall have purer and better gas; (2) our houses 
will be stronger, more substantially built, and 
more comfortable; and (3) we shall do away 
with a nuisance which has been complained of 
up to the present time, The nuisance of the 
gasworks will also be got rid of; and thus the 
utilisation of this waste will not only confer a 
boon on the public generally, but will also yield 
profit to the gas companies. It has hitherto 
been considered that lime which has been used 
at gasworks could not be utilised for any bene- 
ficial purpose whatever, because its properties 
had been destroyed. Now, I can prove that 
such is not the case, for one ton of lime entering 
the purifier comes out two tons,—an equal weight 
of itself. The question then comes to be, what 
does this lime contain when it leaves the gas- 
works? Not being a chemist, I am unable to 
say ; but one thing I do know, it contains a large 
amount of sulphur. This sulphur constitutes a 
very hardening property, and the component 
parte taken up by the lime are highly suitable 
for building purposes, and give a fine face to 
moulding and other work of the kind. This 
being the case, I contend that the more lime our 
gas companies use the greater will be the 
advantage to the consumers, to the builders, and 
to the gas companies themselves. If my plan 
be acted upon, the gas companies will give 
greater satisfaction to their customers; the 
nuisance so long complained of will be done 
away with ; and builders, by simply using acheap 
cement instead of skirting-boards, will save 
their tenants the annoyance of having vermin 
in their houses. 

Farthermore, this cement, which is fireproof, 
and unaffected by frost, can be used advanta- 
geously in the manufacture of mantel-pieces, 
hearthstones, the floors of warehouses, for cover- 
ing damp walls and cellar-floors, and the casing | 
of decayed stone. If the decayed part be cut | 
away, the cement will last longer than stone. 








Town Sewage. 


I am convinced if the English farmers were 
only aware of the great value of town sewage as 
@ manure they would lose no time in prevailing 
upon their landlords to assist them in getting it 
put upon their lands. If the inhabitants, too, of 
the towns and cities of Great Britain were 
also aware of the pecuniary value derivable 


ing to run to waste down the different rivers, | 
polluting the water and creating fever and other 
diseases, they would soon form companies with 
the view of husbanding the waste, and supply- 
ing it to the farmers in agricaltural districte, who 





be sent ten miles through cast-iron pipes at the 
rate of 2d.a ton. For the sake of comparison, 

I may state that water is supplied to the inhabi- | 
tants of Sheffield at the rate of 1s. per 1,000) 
gallons. A thousand gallons of water weigh 
five tons, consequently the water company sup- 
plies the town at the rate of 2d. to 2}d. per ton ; 
and sewage can be placed on farms at the same 


though generally slow at improvements, would 
readily contract for the refuse in order to feed 
their hangry land instead of going all the way 
to Peru and other distant countries for guano. 
This country for the last few years has suffered 
severely from the want of rain. Rain prodaces. 
vegetation. Now, if the sewage which is 
polluting our rivers to a great extent could be 
sent over the land, and thus supply the want of 
rain, the country would be much better off for 
food than it is at present. Food would then 
become cheaper, whereas beef and mutton and 
other articles of food are increasing in value 
every year. At the commencement of my farm- 
ing I sold beef at 4d. a pound, but since then it 
has considerably altered in price. I trust that 
not many years will be allowed to elapse before 
the manufacturers and farmers will unite, the 
former agreeing to supply the sewage, the latter 
giving in return the product of the land. 

Last summer, at Harrogate, I met with a 
Yorkshire farmer, who told me what had come 
under his notice with regard to supplying a piece 
of common land with Harrogate sewage. I went 
over it myself, and found, on inquiry, that that 
piece of land was producing five crops of rye 
grass a year, and after the rye grass was 
exhausted they could grow any green crops, or 
wheat or oats. It has been thought that land on 
which this sewage is used would become a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood, but I found, to 
my surprise, that that was not the case, for the 
simple reason that the soil bas such an affinity 
for ammonia that the smell seemed to be taken 
up almost immediately. When near that parti- 
cular piece of land I did not smell anything 
different from what might be experienced on 
any other farm where the ordinary agricultural 
processes were carried on. 


Waste Lands. 


Mach is said and written about surplus 
labour. To make use of that surplus labour, 
companies should be formed for enclosing and 
caltivating lands, which could thus be made to 
produce good crops, and pay an average rate of 
interest on the outlay. Thus our waste lands, 
by being cultivated, would find employment at 
once for sarplus capital and surplus labour. 
The nation at large would be benefited by 
bringing into cultivation a great extent of 
valueless land which ought to be contributing 
to the national revenue; for instance, wood- 
land, plantations, and other waste ought to 
contribute in proportion to the adjoining lands. 
If a man plants a piece of waste land with trees, 
which, after twenty-one years’ growth, produce 
a certain sum of money, that man ought to pay 
on the growth of the timber as fair a proportion 


| of taxation as his neighbour. 


Steam Waste. 


Our engineers and other inventors have not 
yet brought out any plan to utilise and econo- 
mise steam, and thus save fael. I maintain 
that hundreds of thousands of tons of coal are 
wasted annually in this country alone by ex- 
haust steam, which ought to be utilised and 
used over again. The majority of the large 
manufacturers also treat this most important 
item as a matter of paltry economy ; but if they 
would ascertain the number of tons of coal re- 


peaks > Shiwees of entree ts ene. ceived into their works, and the number of tons 


cultaral districts, and in large manufacturing 


of ashes (so called) sent out, they would very 


towns, with regard to this matter, is most o yo dpiats: stan Sa at ddi 
. soon see where ger addi 
lamentable. The farmer, on his part, wants to | * peal ay seo pound of 1 employed to 


procure this valaable commodity; while, on the 


create waste steam ought to be saved. It is 


ater hand, tho mannfactarer whos to get |S iatret ofthe. proprietors of those largo 
’ , 

done. It fell to my lot some fifteen years ago to works to ascertain bow med Peal “ “4 prac 
farm a piece of waste land six miles from are raised by thy ge ray es hem wert te 
Birmingham. It was nothing bat a common, pea cae sag ts 0 ti £ pati ay Bl 
I requested the Birmingham Corporation to| Pot “the master will be able to see whether the 
supply me with such sewage water as I should a ae oh ie wed: aaee al. lies be 
er eer nae ireatieared grpstinetincen frontier’ ought. This point arrived at, we shall get rid 


which I offered them 3001. a year. At the back 
of the land there were some thousands of acres 


of the smoke nuisance, because the engine-man 


will know by the quantity of coal that he has 


running on to Cannock Chase, where there was a pat iato his farnace the amount of oxygeu 


terge extent of poor land, which if supplied with 


which will be produced, as shown in my former 


sewage from Birmingham would become most Se 
prodactive. The corporation refused to grant eek. Economy as well as industry br 


my request, simply because of the cost which 
would be incurred in patting down the necessary 
engine power and laying the requisite pipes. 


The Smoke Nuisance. 
What shall be the remedy? There is only 


: ‘ : ; : : ; Satan 
These pipes would be precisely like those which | one thing for it, and that is pure com 
are Sg supplying the town with water at | This combustion can only be produced by the 


the presenttime. Instead of complying with my 





hen I suppose they have spent nearly 120,0001. 
more, in filtration. Still the nuisance is going 
on. If the manufacturers would take care of 


combination of an equal quantity of the two 
component bodies, carbon and oxygen ; and to 
cause this a proper farnace is required, with 
means to admit the oxygen and carbon. 


Combustion in our farnaces is the result of 


their waste sewage I am certain that the farmers, | the union at a high temperature of the oxygen 
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of the atmosphere with the carbon of the fuel. 
The product of this combustion is simply 
carbonic acid gas. 

This carbonic acid gas abstracts heat from 
the fire, becomes expanded, and rushes into the 
chimney. 

The carburetted hydrogen, which ought to 
have been burned in the furnace, is carried 
away by the force of the draught into the 
chimney before its carbon or hydrogen has had 
time to combine with the oxygen of the atmo- 

and this and other substances that 
ought to have been utilised impregnate the 
atmosphere with those black volumes of half- 
gaseous, half-solid matter which we call smoke. 

Can this smoke be consumed, and thereby 
prevented from contaminating the air? My 
answer is that from a chemical point of view it 
can, from an economical point of view it should, 
and from a salutary point of view it must be. 

The product of combustion being carbonic 
acid gas, and this gas consisting of six parts by 
weight of carbon in combination with sixteen 
parts by weight of oxygen, the former being the 
com bustible and the latter the supporter of 
combustion, and practically the only producers of 
the heat, fire, and flame generated in our far- 
maces, it follows as a matter of course that, if 
we can find the means to retain the carbonic 


nace an air-chamber made of refractory fire- 
clay, and perforated on its inner sides, and com- 
pel the cold air to traverse this chamber. 
Daring its passage it would become intensely 
heated, and passing in that state through the 
perforations into the farnace, would not only 
effect complete combustion and prevent smoke, 
but admit of the bed of fuel being so thick, that 
the air admitted beneath the bars could not pos- 
sibly force the burning fuel up the chimney. 
Then look at our vast marine, propelled by 
steam. Supposing the vessels, whether mer- 
cantile or warlike, required to keep up steam 
for a given number of days. If complete com- 
bustion could be secured it is not hazardous to 
say, in their case, that at least 50 per cent. of 
fael might be saved. In the case of mercantile 
steamers that means that one half of the space 
now employed for coal could be used for freight, 
or that coaling stations would not be required 
to be so numerous or so largely supplied ; and in 
the case of the royal navy, it means that a ship 
with her present accommodation for coal could 
maintain her way under steam for twice the 
time she can at present. But one step farther : 
might not every sailing vessel, to the great 
saving of the owners and lighter risk to the 
underwriters have an auxiliary engine, and a 
sufficient supply of coal to serve for an emer- 


acid for a sufficiently long time in the furnace | gency ? 


for the absorption of one-half of its oxygen and 
the formation of carbonic oxide, we necessarily 
diminish the amount of carburetted hydrogen 
which would be evolved. Again, by the intro- 


Bat I say that not only this consumption of 
smoke may be, not only that it should be, but 
that from a sanitary and legal point of view it 
must be. 





duction of oxygen at a sufficiently high tem- 
perature to combine with the carbon and, 
hydrogen, we should intensify the heat, save the | 
fuel which would be otherwise carried up the 
chimney by the action of the rarefied gases ; the | 
constituents of black smoke would thereby be | 
utilised in the furnace; smoke would be alto- | 


The sciences of chemistry and physiology go 
hand in hand. Now, physiology says, and its 
argaments are drawn from experience, that 
smoke is injurious to both vegetable and animal 
life; and chemistry echoes the motto of the 


British constitution, that ‘‘ There is no wrong 
For while physiology its founders to encourage habits of providence, 


without a remedy.” 





Tae inner wall of this chamber is composed of 
perforated bricks, made of highly refractory fire. 
clay. The atmospheric air is admitted into the 
chamber, and traversing the sides of the furnace 
becomes intensely heated in its course, and ig in 
that state admitted through the perforations on 
the inner side, among and over the fuel, No 
sooner does this heated air come into contact 
with the smoke arising from the heated bat un. 
burning fuel, than combustion ensues, smoke ig 
prevented, the carbonic acid becomes decom. 
posed, and the carbonic oxide formed and burnt, 
leaving no smoke, and but a comparatively 
small quantity of the deadly gases, to enter the 
stack, 
2 Sg ey oe oe 

I have confined myself in this essay to furnish. 
ing an outline of how smoke may be prevented 
and fuel economized in ordinary boiler far. 
naces ; but the plan is applicable to domestic fire. 
places, as well as to brewing-pans, salt-pans, loco. 
motives, marine engines, cupolas, and, in short, 
to every description of furnace where a steady 
and intense heat is required. It is no chimera, 
but has been subjected to the test of experi. 
ment, and is in operation in various towns, 
where it is completely successful and is giving 
fall satisfaction. Tuomas Puipgavx, 








NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND. 


We must congratulate the members of the 
fand on a step in the right direction. Acccrd. 
ing to the original rales of the Sooiety, relief 
'could not be afforded to any bat “ members in 
want or distress, and the widows, parents, or other 
near relatives of deceased members.” In the 
infancy of the fand, it was necessary to limit the 
circle of aid. Farther, a desire was entertained by 





gether prevented, and the poisonous carbonic | teaches us that smoke is injurious to health, | and to help those, specially, who helped them- 
acid be given off in quantities so small as to be chemistry tells us it is also hurtfal to the selves. It has been thought, however, that the 
all bat innocuous. Lastly, carbonic oxide being pocket, is an unpardonable waste, and can and time has now come for anextension of the purpose 
highly combustible, it would be preserved as a ought to be prevented. 
Can the consumption of smoke beaccomplished not be sorry to see the Newspaper Press Fand 
narily the case, unformed, in consequence of the by a process that shall at once commend itself | taking the game position in respect of all con- 
for simplicity, efficiency, and economy? My | nected with the periodical press that the Royal 


generator of heat, instead of being, as is ordi- | 
carbonic acid not being subjected sufficiently | 


jong to the presence of carbon at such a tem-| answer to this is in the affirmative. Various 


perature as to admit of one-half of its oxygen 
entering into combination and producing com- 
bustion. 

That smoke should be consumed in the furnace 
is clear on the simple principle of commercial 
economy. It is an axiom of trade, “To bay in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest market.” 
Now, since the age of Exhibitions set in, the 
spirit of competition has risen to such height 
that it has become absolutely incumbent on every 
manufacturer to redace the cost of production to 
the true minimum. It is useless for him to say, 
“ Coal is cheaper in England than on the Conti- 
nent,” if the continental manufacturer is able by 
economising his fuel to make it in effect cheaper 
than that which is used by the British manufac- 
turer. This must be the case if the foreign 
manufacturer, by a better constructed furnace 
and the use of coal of a superior quality, is able 
in effect to obtain the precious though abundant 
mineral for less money than is paid for the same 
by the British manufacturer carrying on his 
business in the midst of the vast coal-fields that 
immediately surround him. And this must be 
the case if the combustion of fuel, carried on so 
ruinously in Great Britain, is so conducted on the 
Continent that the waste is reduced to its mini- 
mum. Let our manufacturers note what we are 
able to establish as a fact that an average of 
25 per cent. of fuel is wasted by the present 
system, and that this amount is saved by a fur- 
nace so constructed as to consume its smoke, to 
say nothing at present of the more regular and 
constant supply of heat, and consequently of 
that which the heat is designed to secure, whe- 
ther it be the generation of steam or the redac- 
tion of metals. 

Again, look at our reilways. The great cry is 
for economy of management. What can be 
more wastefal than the present locomotive far- 
nace? The cold air is forced in according to 
the speed of the engine, and since it can enter 
under the fire-bars only, but a thin layer of in- 
candescent fuel can be used. This has to be 
constantly renewed ; and what with the manipu- 
lations of the fireman, and the tremendous rush 
of air through the thin layer of burning matter, 
thousands of tons of fuel are fired out of the chim- 
ney, and hedges, stacks, and not unfrequently 
merchandise are set on fire. Were my principle 
adopted, this enormous and dangerous waste 
would be avoided. I would insert in the far- 


“remedies have been proposed, and several have 


_ been attended with partial success. No doubt 
|smoke can be prevented by the action of com- 
_ pressed air, no doubt it can be prevented by pro- 
viding for the admission of an increased volume 
of cold air at each time of firing so as to 
diminish the draught, until such time as the 
fresh fuel has become incandescent. Both these 


tion two. One is, that they both depend for 
their efficiency upon the skill and attention of 
the fireman. The second that they prevent the 
constant supply of steam, inasmuch as they cool 
the surface of the boiler exposed to the fire at 
each time of firing, and as a consequence offer a 
premium to the fireman to neglect his apparatus 
in order to save himself from the complaints 
arising from a deficiency of steam. 

There is but one efficient method for effecting 
the “consummation” so much “to be wished,” 
viz. :—1. The removal of the smoke nuisance, by 
consuming the smoke before it can enter the 
stack, 2. The economizing of fuel, by securing 
ite complete combustion. 3. The creation of a 
supply of steam that shall be constant or un- 
varying. That method is the one devised and 
patented by me. In every instance where it 
has been adopted pur et simple it has secured the 
three great objects just named. 

In principle it consists simply in the introduc- 
tion of intensely heated air above the bed of the 
farnace, and among and over the burning fuel. 
For it is only because the fuel when first sup- 
plied is heated to a certain extent by the under- 
lying stratum in the furnace, and yet not suffi- 
ciently heated to undergo combustion, that we 
have carburetted hydrogen and carbonic acid 
produced, only to be carried by the great rush 
of air through the furnace into the stack as 
elements of waste and physical injary. If, as 
soon as the heat produced in the upper stratum 
of fuel by the underlying stratum of fuel ina 
state of combustion, we bring it into contact with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere in sufficient quan- 
tity and at a sufficiently high temperature, the 
carbon and hydrogen must combines with that 
oxygen, and the inevitable result must be com- 
bastion before it can reach the stack. My plan 
is 80 to construct the outer casing of the furnace 
as thoroughly to prevent the percolation of the 
external air. Within this external casing I 





plans are open to serious objection. I will men- | 


build a chamber of the necessary dimensions. 


of the Society. For our own part, we should 


| Literary Fand holds in respect of the writers of 
‘books, and (possibly incorporated by royal 
| charter) affording relief to ail meritorious and 
qualified applicants, without restriction. We 
have little doubt that such a policy, so far from 
lessening the number of subscribers in the 
profession eligible for relief, would greatly en- 
large it, while it would immensely strengthen 
the claims of the Society on the outside public. 
At the general meeting held on the 29th ult, 
it was resolved to relax the rules so far as to 
| place within the control of the committee a cer- 
‘tain small proportion of the donations annually 
received, for the relief of worthy cases of distreas 
not previously within the scope of the Society’s 
operations. The annual dinner will take place 
on the 13th instant, and we shall be glad to find 
good evidence of public appreciation ia the large- 
ness of the amount subscribed. Lord Carnarvon 
will preside, and a number of well-known persons 
have notified their intention to be present. 








KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
In reply to questions put by Lord Elcho in the 


Mr. Ayrton said he was afraid the noble lord 
had not thoronghly informed bimself of what had 
taken in the House last session upon this 
subject, or probably he —_ not have thought 
it necessary to have put his questions. 
year he (Mr. Ayrton) made a proposal to throw 
part of Hyde Park into Kensington Gardens, and 
the House voted money for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the . The plans were, moreover, 
laid upon the table of the House. In conse 
quence of that, the plans to carry out the deslge 
were practically considered in the Office 
Works, and they were settled by his authority, 
he alone responsible for them. Circum- 
stances had offered them only a choice of diffical- 
ties. If the House thought it desirable to discuss 
these difficulties and the means of obviating 
them, he would be ready to take part in the dis. 
cussion. Bat the House had » great deal ¢ 

important business to discharge, and nenwtera 
‘spare time for such a debate. With reg 
any plan, the noble Jord was distinctly aware . 
orders had been already given by the newer 
lay it on the table. Plans were already in _. 
_paration, and would be !aid before the pe 
As to the number of trees that had been 
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down, he wonld have no objeotion to gant a 
return upon the subject if it were moved for. 
Lord Elcho begged to repeat a portion of his 
question,— Whether this divergence of the Broad- 
walk and the culture of the trees in the gardens 


were done according to any definite plan; and if ae 


so, what was the date of the plan, who was re- 
sponsible for it, and by whom was it prepared 
and drawn ? 

Mr. Ayrton said the alteration was carried out 
according to the plan agreed to. 

Lord Eicho.—Did that plan embrace the divert- 
ing of the broad gravel walk ? 

Mr. Ayrton said he had already stated the 
purpose of the deviation, and it was made by his 
authority. It was perfectly settled that a walk 
could be made from the Albert Memorial. 

Lord Elcho.—When ? 

Mr. Ayrton.—The last plan was sanctioned in 
the beginning of December. 





CONCRETE HOUSES, FOLKESTONE. 


Sir,—The most interesting thing I have) 
recently seen is a portion of a crescent in course | 
of construction at Folkestone entirely of con- 
crete,—all first-class houses; the two end ones, 
indeed, being mansions. From the paving of 
the kitchen up to the roof—five stories—all is 
concrete ; the steps down to the area, the roof of 
coal-house, the dressings, and string courses. 
At the building I saw the builder of them, Mr. 
Richard Howland, who showed me everything 
about the houses. These must be, I shonld think, 
the largest erections in concrete going on. The 
materials are beach and sand, with large lamps 
of chalk pushed into the middle while the rest is 
wet. Where required, the surface ig finished 
with a finer mixture while still moist. 

C. H. 








SHINGLE. 


Sixn,—The tower and steeple of the parish 
church at Alton being in a dilapidated state, 
we are just now considering the best way to 
restore it. 

The steeple is at present covered with lead, 
and it requires to be stripped and re-leaded, or 
covered in some other way. Having just spent 
a large sum (say, 4,0001.) in restorations and 
additions to this church, we do not see our way 
to getting the amonnt necessary for re-leading ; 
therefore are wishing for information respectiog 
shingle. Our church is situated in rather a 
bleak situation. 

We should like to know :— 

Ist. Under these circumstances would shingle 
be suitable ? 

2nd. How long might it be fairly expected to 
last P 

3rd. What would be the cost as compared to 
lead ? 

4th. Is it necessary that the oak for shingle 
should have been cleft out and seasoned for 
years? Ifso, where may it be obtained ? 

If any one who has had experience in this 
matter would kindly give us the benefit of it, he 
would much oblige 

Tue CHURCHWARDENS, 








ERECTIONS BEYOND THE GENERAL 
LINE OF BUILDINGS. 


Marlborough-street Police Court.—Mr. Tyrwhitt 
has given his jadgment in the case of the Co- 
Operative Supply Association, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge, whose architect, Mr. Dadley, 
was summoned (as already mentioned in the 
Builder), for erecting a covered way over the fore- 
court of the premises in Albert-terrace, by the 
authorities of St. George’s, Hanover-square. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt said the summons called on the defendant 
to answer a complaint under the Metropolis Manag t 
Act for unlawfully proceeding to erect an iron and glass 
covered way in t of No. 19, Albert-terraee, without 
the consent of the Metropolitan Board of Works, such 
intended erection being beyond the general line of build- 
ings. The main question turned on sec. 75 of 26 & 26 
Vict. ¢, 102, whether the fabric was a building, structure, 
or erection, prohibited by that statute. The fabric in 
question projected 22 ft. beyond the general line of build- 
ings towards the street. It covered the greater part of 
the original forecourt, It had an arched roof of iron and 
glass, su, by four iron columns and by girders or 
plates. The columns were inserted in sockets bolted in 
the arches, the girders are either screwed or inserted into 
the front wall of the house, In one or other of these 
Ways the fabric derived support from thehouse wall. The 
sides were open, and the whole might be removed in a few 
hours. The Section 75 must be read by the text of the 
rest of the Act, and, adopting that text, it was plain 
the Legislature intended to prevent any deviation or pro- 
Jection from the general line of building, and had most 
comprehensive words to enforce that intention, It was 








that | is to be at Lberty to select the goods for which a prime-cost 
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urged that by the general rule of constraction | 
Proben he believed dated from the Archbishop of Canter. | 
bury’s case, in ‘Coke's Reports”) the latter words, 

‘structure or erection,’ must be confined to matters ejus- 

dem generis with ‘‘ building,” which preceded them. ‘But 
this could not extend to prevent them from having each of 
hem a meaning of its own, distinct from, and, as it | 
seem, more extensive than “ building,’ or it} 
would be mere repetition. In his judgment, this fabric | 
was a structure akin to “ building,” if, indeed, it did not | 
amount to it, having a roof and being a eovered way fixed 
to the ground and house adjoining. No definition of | 
building had been given by the Act or attempted by the | 
courts ; but its effect must be given to each word, subject | 
to exclusion of matters not akin to ‘‘ building.” Asto the 
facility of removal, it did not affect the question. The | 
decisions of the courts on this section,—'* St. George's 
Vestry v, Sparrow,” and “Simpson v. Smith,” in the 
Common Pleas,—did not appear to to this case, 
e in showing that every question of this kind must 
8 on its own circumstances as one of fact, and also of | 
degree, for the magistrate to decide. That last ingredient | 
would probably dispose of the question of dwarf boundary 

walls, conservatories over shop-fronts, or porticoes or | 
posts. The architect had by mistake been summoned ; 
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to be performed by the contractor on his bein specially 
directed to carry out the same : otherwise the =e of the 
work omitted is to be deducted from the amount, &e.” 


And at the beginning of the clauses in 
** paperhanger ” :— 


** The whole of the papers to be of patterns approved 
by the architect, or he is to be at liberty, &e, (a8 chem 
The prices named are to be understocd as being the 
current nominal prices of the paperhanging manu- 
facturers,”” 








If such clauses are not in the specification 
under which “ A Builder” is working, they may 
by “custom” supply the interpretation he asks 
for. The system of naming prices in the speci- 
fications is a very useful one, tending to define a 
class of charges that may be differently esti- 
mated by different contractors. It is trae that 
* contractor who thoroughly understands his 
trade, and desires to practise it fairly, will 


the company was the party to proceed against. He must | T@rely have much difficulty in determiuing the 
dismiss the summons on that ground ; but he had thought | quality of the “ good 6-in. mortise lock,” or even 


it best to express his opinion on the main point, in esse | of the “ proper fastening” that occasionally pre- 


the subject of this structure should be renewed before 


im, 

Mr, Edward Lewis, solicitor to the Supply Association, 
ssid this decision would be considered final, After an 
opinion so strovgly expressed, the company would remove 
the structure, 








LOCAL BOARDS AND THEIR OFFICERS. 


Srz,—Will some of your practical and legal readers in- | 


form me the law and the courts’ decisions (referring me 
to cases), upon the terms of engagements between al 
Boards and their officers ? Aue how the somewhat am- 
biguous sect‘on in the Public Health Act of 1848 has 
been construed in which reference is made that their 
officers shall be engaged during pleasure? What is un- 
derstood by “during pleasure?” Ic is well known in the 
case of town surveyors, ‘‘the engagement shall be subject 
to three months’ notice on either side ;”’ (o use the phrase 
employed in instructions to competing candidates, would 
it be correct to call this ‘‘duriug pleasure?” Or would 
the local authority (as Iam gravely informed is the case 
by those learned in the law) be entitled to dismiss an 
officer instanter, although the agreement (not under 
seal, but entered on the minutes) is that the engagement 
shall be subject to three months’ notice on either side ? 
and what are the decisions on this question ? 

Does the law mit corporations to make agree- 
ments with their officers for stated periods, and, on sud- 
den dismissal, to take shelter under the general Act, 
which sanctions them to make engagements “ during 
pleasure,” which they are pleased to construe into 
* instanter”’ when it suits them ? N.C, 





CASES UNDER BUILDING ACT. 


Dangerous Structures.—At Marlborough-street, | 
the occupier of the King’s Head publichouse, | 
No. 35, Crown-street, Soho, was summoned | 
before Mr. Knox, under the Dangerous Structures | 
clauses, for neglecting to comply with a notice | 
received from the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to take down certain premises dangerous to the 
public. 

Mr. Henry Napier appeared to support the summonses, 








sents itself; but a definite 103. or 4s., as the 
| Cage might be, would often keep the hurried and 
careless from any chance of blundering. 

Some manufacturers, in the circulars supplied 
to architects and the general public, maintain 
an undesirable reticence as to their terms of 
business. ‘ Terms—[the amount left blank}, per 
cent., to the trade only,” does not convey a suf- 
ficiently definite idea to the writer of a specifica- 
tion who wishes to insert P.C. prices. Why not 
fill up the blanks in type, and even for importent 
articles put boldly two columns :— 


The Trade. Retail. 
£. 8. d. &. 3s. d.? 


A decision and straightforwardness of this 
kind would be appreciated by architects and 
theiremployers. It would be worth while, at any 
cost, to uniformly dispel the mysterious haze 
that sometimes hangs over these business 
arrangements. The want of liberality often felt, 
and sometimes manifested, which affords builders 
| at times just cause of complaint, is mach of it 
| due to the supposed existence of secret bye- 
paths, along which disproportionately large 
| profits glide to those who hold themselves ready 
to receive them. More directness would not 
disclose any special trade secret, and would not 
do any harm by bringing home constantly to the 





{mind of everybody (including the contractor 


himself), the nature of the services rendered by 
him to the individual and to the public, for 
which all would wish that he should always be 
rewarded in the current manner. 

An ARCHITECT. 








Mr. Kendall, district surveyor of St. Anne's, Soho, said; THE IRON HURDLES IN THE PARKS. 


an order had been obtained in January, but nothing had | 


been done, and the danger was increasing. The premises | . , i 
| lately of the way in which the grass in the 


might fall at any moment. 


Sir —There have been several complaints 


r. A. Allom also stated that although something had | parks is cut up into shreds. Certainly in no 


been done, the premises were in a worse state than before. | 

for the defence, Mr. Richard Richardson said a Bill | 
had passed through Parliament for a railway to come | 
beneath the premises, and he had adopted every practicable | 
means to keep the premises safe without going to needless 
expense. He considered there was not the slightest danger 
of the house falling, and he quite disagreed with the other | 
surveyors. 

Mr. White, builder, Regent’s Park, had been employed 
to make the premises safe, and had made them safe | 
accordingly. ; : 

Mr. Knox said there was a conflict of testimony be- | 
tween the public officers and witaesses interested for the | 
defendant. Two independent witnesses had declared that | 
dunger might arise at any moment. He should, therefore, | 
make an order for the occupier to pull dowu the premises | 
within a fortnight, 








“ CONTRACTS: PRIME-COST PRICES.” 


Tur queetion asked in the Builder of April 22, 
can only be properly answered in “ A Builder’s” 
special case by somebody who has looked into all 
the circamstancee, into the clauses of conditions, 
other similar instances in the specification, &. 

With reference, however, to this matter of 
“ prime cost” generally, a word or two may be 
said. Prime, or first cost, should always be 
understood as the sam actually paid out of pocket 
for any goods, and the phrase should not be used 
when any modification of this sense is intended. 
In order to guard against misapprehension, archi- 
tects often introduce in their specifications some 
such explanatory clauses as the following :— 

“ ime-cost (P.C.) pri in this specifi- 
a ont be ann py ane te pain oo 
by the contractor to the manafacturers, and the contractor 


is to include for his profit thereon, and also for packing, 
pred conor Quen ond all other charges. The architect 


ice is provided from the stock of any manufacturer, and 
 aagend et is then to order and obtain the same from 
such manufacturer, The whole or any part of these works 





civilised country bat this is such a selfish dis- 
regard shown, even by respectable people, for the 

appearance of the public property. The 
gritty walks may have something to do with it; 
but a better protection might be afforded if the 
hurdles were made differently, and more care 
shown in the placing of them. At present they 
are quite suitable for the exclusion of cattle; 
bat the advantage that is taken of their ladder- 
like construction might have been used by 
Mr. Darwin as another illustration of our 
descent. The intermediate bars should be per- 
pencicalar, and not horizontal, and they might 
then be made lighter than at present, while the 
hurdles, as a whole, would be stronger. Only 


| those who could vault over them would then be 


able to disregard them. A. P. 








COAST DEFENCES FOR IRELAND. 


Tue Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
Ireland, Lord Sandhurst, was last week in 
Belfast on a tour of inspection, and afterwards, 
accompanied by Col. Warrand, of the 4th Royal 
Engineers, proceeded to Carrickfergus. Belfast 
Lough was examined for the purpose of discover- 
ing @ suitable place for the erection of a fort or 
battery. The bay of Belfast is entirely unpro- 
tected. The only building on the County 
Antrim coast near hand, bearing resemblance to 
a fortification, is old Carrickfergus Castle, 
hoar with antiquity, aud interesting alone to 
antiquaries and tourists who visit the Giant’s 
Causeway in the summer time. Belfast Lough 
has had no coast defence, save of a temporary 
nature, within the present, nor indeed at the close 
of the last century, and the danger was often 
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pointed out by home as well as foreign enemies. 
It is now decided that there shall be a fort or 
battery for this important point. Londonderry 
was also visited, and the garrison of that city, 
and the forts on the north coast, were ins 
with a view to additions and future efficiency in 
case of danger. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bristol.—The Green Bank Cemetery, intended 
for the parish of St. Philip and Jacob (Without), 
has been consecrated by the bishop of the 
diocese, in the presence of a very large number | 
of persons. The cemetery is situated at the | 
junction of St. George’s and Stapleton parishes, 








pected | ridor roofs are ridged 


covered with alternate layers of purple Bangor 
and Whitland Abbey green slates, and the chapels 
are surmounted with ventilating turrets, 
with dressed leadwork. The chevet and cor- 
with wrought metal-work, 
coloured and gilded. The mortuary (so-called) 
is a room fitted for the reception of infected or 
other bodies, and for post-mortem examinations. 
This structure consists of aroom, 18 ft. by 12 ft., 
covered with a steep roof, having a lantern light 
at the top, while in the centre of the floor is a 
stack, 7 ft. by 3 ft., and about 3 ft. high, and it 
is fitted on the top with a trough for post- 
mortem examinations. There are three other 
stacks, about 18 in. high, for the reception of 
coffins. The stacks have receptacles and air- 
ways, so arranged that disinfectants will pass 


and is surrounded on two sides by watercourses between the operator and the body, in whatever 
(one of which divides the parishes), and on one/ position he may be. The stacks are constructed 
side by the Midland Railway, and on the other | of smooth slate slabs; the floor and walls are 
by the road from Ridgway or Royate to White- lined with the same material; and all the con- 
hall. The approach from Bristol is by Stapleton- | nerions are of brass. Water will be also pro- 
road and through Lower Easton, passing St.| vided. Attached to the mortuary are a tool- 
Mark’s Church. The land purchased by the house, &c., and special provision is made that 
burial board is nearly twenty acres in extent, the water from the mortuary shall be disinfected 
eleven of which are at present set apart ot and absorbed, and not pass into the ordinary 
barials. It is on a hill, the top of which is| water channels. The lodge consists of a resi- 
about 45 ft. above the brooks. Advantage has dence for the superintendent, with a watch-tower, 
been taken of this circumstance to form roads} board-room, &. There are two entrances to the 
and paths to wind round the hill, the curved cemetery, one to the Episcopalian and the other 
lines of which have a very pleasing effect, | to the Nonconformist portion, and one gate does 
especially as seen from the Midland line. In| the duty of two by being hung upon a central 
most cemeteries considerable difficulty exists in | column, and although the gate weighs upwards 
identifying the locality of any grave without | of two tons, it is so poised that a child may open 
application to the officials. A novel plan will | and shut it with comparative ease. The cost of | 


se 


continuous wreath of oak-leaves and acorns. The 
fret-work is mounted upon back 


covered | dull Indian red, which gives prominency ang 


effect. 








VARIORUM. 


“ Annvat of Scientific Discovery; or, Year. 
Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 187), 
Edited by John Trowbridge, 8.B., of Harvard 
College, aided by W. R. Nichols and ©, R, 
Cross. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. London ; 
Triibner.” This American Year-Book of F 
as we have had repeated occasion to sey, is 9 
valuable annual. It contains a fair account of 
the chief points in progress, in all countries 
during the year, and is preceded by notes of the 
editor on the same subject.——“ A New Manual 
of Book-keeping for Wholesale and Retail 
Traders. By Philip Crellin, Accountant. London : 
Bell & Daldy.” The chief aim of this work is 
to present traders with a method of book-keeping 
involving little or no additional labour to that 
required in single entry, yet by which the 
advantages of double entry are believed to be 
secured. The book is considered to be suited 
both to the unpractised learner and to the prac. 
tised trader. ‘The Journal of the Royal 
Historical and Archsological Association of 
Ireland. Vol.I. Fourth Series, January, 1871, 
No. 5.” This number of the proceedings of the 
Kilkenny Archwological Society, once so called, 
contains much information on the subject of 
ancient Irish documents, and an account of a 
Crannog at Bal!ydolongh, county of Fermanagh. 











therefore be adopted here. Each walk or road 
will be known as an avenue, and will have 
tablets to denote it, and the trees or shrubs at 





this cemetery, including the land and other’ —--WetakefromCassell’s “ Illastrated Travels,” 
expenses, will be below 12,0001. The contractor | for May, a paragraph on the stone towns of Cen. 
who has executed the works is Mr. William Brock, | tral Syria: —“ Seen from a distance, the stone 





the sides will also act as guides. The avenues of Temple Meads, and he has carried them ont cities or even villages of Central Syria are suf. 


are named after them, viz.:—Oak Tree-avenue, | under the direction of Mr. Henry Masters, archi- 
Laurestinus-avenue, Arbutas-avenue, Cypress- | tect, Bristol. 


avenue, Laurel-avenue, and Cedar-avenue, 80 


‘ficiently striking to arreet the attention of the 
a careless observer. Owing to the houses 


Southport.—The new Church of St. Andrew) being crowded closely together, and often sur- 


that it beiog ascertained which avenue the grave | is about to be erected on a site in Eastbank-| mounted by towers, every hamlet has the air of 
is near, identification will be easy. The ground | street. It consists of nave, with north and/a fortress. The illusion is heightened by the 
bas been planted by Mr. John Nelson, of St. | south aisles, north and south transepte, chancel, lofty black walls, which, thrown out in strong 
Michael’s-hi'l, under the supervision of Mr. | organ-chamber, north porch, a north-east tower relief against the bright green of the surrounding 
Parker. The trees and shrubs are nearly 4,000 | and spire in the angle of transept and chancel, | plain, glitter in the pure upland air like those of 
in number, and have been selected to suit the and a vestry. The style is Geometrical Deco- some enchanted castle of Eastern legend. On 
peculiarity of the soil. The chapels are placed | rated. Accommodation is provided for nearly | nearer approach, so few signs of decay become 


near the summit of the hill, the land declining 
from them in every direction. The soil of the 
cemetery is a dry compact sand, which absorbs 


1,000, without galleries, at a cost of 4,5001. visible, that it ie hard to believe but that every 
Messrs. T. D. Barry & Sons are the architects. | house has its inhabitants, and that they will soon 
Birkdale, near Southport.—A new church, to be both seen and heard passing to and fro along 


water rapidly. The ground is inclosed on three | be called St. Peter’s, ia to be erected here on a. 
sides by stone walls, and on the fourth by an | site adjoining the Liverpool-road. It will con- 
iron fence. The buildings consist of a double | sist of nave, north and south aisles, north and | 
chapel, one for Episcopalians and the other for | south transepts, chancel, vestry, and a tower 
Nonconformists. They are connected by corri-| porch at the south-west, in second bay. It. 
dors, in the centre of which is a campanile or | will seat 650 persons. The cost will be 2,5001. 
bell-tower, 90 fc. high. The chapels form a |The architects are Messrs. T. D. Barry & Sons. 
prominent feature, and may be seen from Kings- | The style is Geometric Decorated. 
down, Montpelier, Brandon-bill, and other lofty) Clwnbury (Salop).— A new church for the, 
localities. The chapels are similar, except that | township of Clunton, in the parish of Clanbury, | 
the Episcopalian has a communion rail and/county of Salop, and diocese of Hereford, has | 
table. The chapels are each divided into three | been opened for divine service. It has been 
compartments. The centre is a square, 22 ft.| built from the designs, and under the superin-— 
every way, fitted with four sets of benches and tendence, of Mr. Thomas Nicholson, of Hereford, 
Jecterns, At the ends of this square, and the diocesan architect. In style it is Early 
divided by pointed double arches and Mansfield | Decorated, and it is built with native stone, 
stone colamns, are apses or chevets, circular externally and internally, relieved with freestone 
inside and octagonal ont, fitted with circular | dressings, the interior work being fair hewn. 
benches and central octagon book-rests, the | and neatly set. The roofs are framed with open 
extreme length of chapel and chevets being | timber work, boarded on the upper side, and 
50 ft. The fittings are of pitch pine. Warming | finished with ornamental cornices. The entrance 
apparatus is provided for the chapels, and venti- doorway is protected by a timber porch, and 
lation has been considered. The roofs are of | the westera gable is surmounted by a bell-cote. 
arched rib construction, supported upon blue |The floors are laid with plain tiles in the body 
slate ehafte, with carved foliated caps and of the church, and in the sanctuary, with 
corbels. Ail the woodwork is varnished except ornamental encaustics. The sanctuary contains 
the roof boarding, which is painted a deep blue. a carved credence, constructed in the north 
The approach to the chapels is by porches, with wall, also a sedilia and piscina in the south | 
stone benches at the sides. The floors of the| wall. The roofs are covered with Broseley tiles, | 
chapels, porches, and corridors are laid with and the gables are terminated with metal | 
encaustic and other tiles, supplied by the Poole | crosses. 

Pottery Company. Attached to the chapels are | Kirby-under-Dale—To our account already 
ministers’ vestries, fitted with fireplaces, with given of this edifice, as reopened for divine | 
access from the corridors. The corridors have service, we may add that the pulpit is of oak, 
four Pennant shafvs, with foliated capitals, and | placed upon a stone base. It is hexagonal, and 
eight arches. The bell-tower is in three stages, was presented by Mrs. Bereefurd Peirse. The 





the streets. In the immediate vicinity of the 


| buildings large reservoirs, originally formed with 


much skill and labour, are frequently found. 
Outside the town lies also the cemetery. The 
tombs,—square towers, built of regulerly-laid 
blocks, and averaging 30 ft. to 40 ft. in height,— 
stand at short distances apart. They vary 


extremely in external decoration, some being 


ornamented with pilasters, while others are per- 
fectly plain. Internally they are more uniform, 
one side,—generally that opposite the door,— 
being fitted with shelves for the reception of 
sarcophagi. These family tombs frequently 
contain Greek inscriptions.’”-——The “ Household 
Guide” gives some plain directions how to paper 
a room, which may be usefal in quarters where the 
services of apap2r-hangerare not tobecbtained :— 
“ Several lengths of paper should be laid one on 
another upon the floor or bench, allowing the 
fair eiges to project over, so that the paste may 
not touch the figured surface. The back should 
then be smartly brushed over with paste, cover- 


‘ing every part, but taking especial care not to 
\soak the paper. 


The more quickly and dex- 
terously this operation can be performed, the 
better will be the result, and no time should be 
lost in at once placing the wet paper upon the 
wall. The more common papers have less power 
of resisting water than those of good quality, 
and speedily become so rotten and weak that 
they will not suprort their own weight, while at 
the same time they expand so much that it 18 
often difficult to match the patterns; in fact, 
some of the very common and cheap papers 
can only be hung when they are half dry, aod 
one person should paste the back while the other 


the lower of four arches, two of which are con- | 
nected with and form part of the corridors. One 
is filled in with a group of sculpture; the 
sabject “Christ the Comforter,” after Ary 
Scheffer. The upper stages of the tower con- 
sist of a bell floor, octagon louvre lantern, and 
spire terminated with a metal cross,a bell of about 
2 owt. beiag fixed inside. The external walls of 
the building are of bine Pennant stone, with 
dressings of Box ground freestone, the chevets 
having five-pointed gables, and in cach is a two- 
light window with rose tracery, the head filled 
with coloured cathedral glass. The roofs are 





three panels and the cornice were designed by | is engaged in placing the previously pasted piece 
Mr. G, A. Rogers, of London, and were carved upon the wall. As it is difficalt to manage ® 
by Miss Beresford Peirse in wainscot oak. The| very long length of wet paper, the best plan 18 
centre panel bears the Christian monogram in | to fold it loosely back into about half its orig! 
the centre, surrounded by a German Gothic | length; and when the upper part is fixed to the 
design, and surmounted by the symbol of the | wall, unfold the lower portion, and place that 
heavenly crown, the earthly symbol, the crown | in its turn. The r place to commence 
of thorns, being at the base, with the scourges | hanging ie the left-hand corner of the room, 
at each side. The right-hand panel consists of | working round to the right. Of course, 


grapes, vine-leaves, and wheat, as symbols of| care must bé taken to fix the first length Pe 
the sacramental elements. The left-hand panel | fectly upright, as, if this be not done, the who 
is composed of passion-flowers, with the triple | of the paper will, in following it, be out of 4 
lily springing from the centre. The cornice is a! perpendicular, and a most unpleasant effeot ¥ 
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be produced. When the first length has been 
properly placed, the exact lines of the ceiling 
and skirting-board should be marked with the 
back of the scissors, and the paper gently drawn 
away from the wall, cut off to the line, and 
replaced. All air-bladders and wrinkles should 
be pressed out, and the whole smoothed down 
with a soft, long-haired brush. While the paper 
is wet, a very little will cause it to smear; and 
it is consequently of the first importance not to 
touch its surface more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. The first length being properly placed, 
the others may be fixed in the same manner, 
until the whole of the longer lengths are in 
position; when the smaller portions, such as 
those over the windows and doors, may be filled 
in with the remnants before mentioned.—— 
The Art Journal for May says,—“ A good deal 
has been done lately in the way of arranging the 
art-treasures of Florence. Statues by Donatello, 
Joha of Bologna, Verrocchio, and others, have 
been removed from the crowded corridor of the 
Uffizi to the Bargello, where they may now be 
seen, along with some splendid examples by 
Lucca della Robbia and other Tascans. In 1865, 
at the time of the Dante fétes, the Bargello, 
which had been used as a prison, was appro- 
priated for the reception of everything which 
could in any way illustrate the life and times of 
the poet. The result was a most splendid loan 
collection, embracing both the intellectual and 
domestic life of the period; harmonising well 
with Giotto’s fresco of Dante on the walls. This 
interesting collection was soon dispersed, and has 
been replaced by a Mediwval museum, contain- 


The Improvement of the Harbour of 
Great Yarmouth.—Important works have been 
completed and are in progress at the entrance to 
Yarmouth harbour, under the direction of the 


present Port and Haven Commissioners. They 
are of an extensive description. Within the 


memory of the present tion the north pier 
was extended seawards abont 180 ft., which had 
the effect of considerably deepening the water 
on the bar; and in 1867 the works were carried 
out 152 ft. farther, the consequence being that 
at low water there is always now a minimum 
depth of 9 ft.; and at high water of from 14 ft. 
to 15 ft., amply sufficient for ships of respectable 
tonnage. The haven is said to have gained im- 
mensely in the estimation of all nautical men. 
The construction of the breakwater at the South 
Ham also has proved salutary. “The Brush” 
at one of the most important points of the navi- 
gation is an angular intrusion of brushwood into 
the river, which has formed for ages a great ob- 
struction; and the rapid decay of the work of 
late years, involving its absolute refrontal and 
reconstruction or entire removal, has, under the 
advice of the engineer, Mr. J. Cubitt, 0.E., 
backed by the deputy-engineer, Mr. W. Teasdel, 
C.E., induced the Port and Haven Commis- 
sioners to adopt the latter alternative. Superin- 
tended by Mr. Teasdel, relays of men are daily 
engaged in effacing this long-standing disfigure- 
ment to the harbour. Piles of enormous dimen- 
sions and iron landties have been laid down, in 
order to prevent the quay from slipping out- 
wards; while thousands of old piles, whivh for 
centuries have stood in the foundations, have 





ing splendid specimens of majolica, bronzes, 


been uprooted. The consequent expense will 


ancient armour, and such like, to which loan | be something considerable, and before the new 
contributions are added, on the same principle works are finished several thousands of pounds 
as in our South Kensington Museum.”——lIn | will have been spent. 

Fraser of this month an article headed “The; ‘what is a House?—In the Court of Com- 
Working Man’s Political Question” may be read | mon Pleas, the case of Thompson v. Ward has 
with advantage.——The veteran, Mr. Jobn | been heard before Lord Chief Justice Bovill, 
Timbs, has commenced his “ Autobiography” | and Justices Willes, Keating, and Brett, sitting 
in the Leisure Hour. It can scarcely fail to bein Banco, The court gave judgment in this 
very interesting.——In the current number of case, which was argued last Michaelmas term, 
the People’s Magazine instructions are given, and a representative case of importance. The 
with diagrams, for modelling stained-glass win-| delay has been occasioned by a difference of 
dows, with aid of Bristol board, gelatine, and | opinion among the members of the court, the 
transparent colours.——A very full and compre- jssue being the interpretation of the Reform 
hensive account of “‘ Wood-working Machinery,” | Act. The premises are in Old Elvet, Durham. 
with illustrations, is being given in succeeding | Mr. Justice Brett said that in this case George 
aumbers of the Journal of the Franklin Institute| Herbert appeared on the list of claimants for 
(Philadelphia). The improvement of late ob- | the city of Darham, in respect of a “ house” 
servable in the conduct of this journal is re- occupied by him, at a yearly rent of 41. 10s. 
markable.—— A print has reached us of the fine [t appeared that he occupied only one room in 
despatch steamer Expresso, 2,000 tons register,| a house of nine rooms, occupied by six tenauts 
built by Messrs. Wigham Richardson & Co., of |—three tenants having two rooms each, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the Genova and Rio de la | three tenants one room each. The house was 
Plata Lavarello Passenger Steam-ship Company. | originally built for, and occupied by, one family, 
The length of the Expresso is 300 ft., and breadth and now the passage, staircase, and conve- 
35 ft. niences in the yard were used in common by the 








never closed, and was without lock or bolt, but 
having two staples through which a bolt might 
be shot. The owner did not reside upon the 
| premises. It was held by the revising barrister 
'that the claimant was not an occupier of a 


Miscellanea. 
St. Alban's Abbey Church.—A mecting 
has been held to consider the present con- 


tenants. There was an outer door which was, 


dition of St. Alban’s Abbey, at which Lord 
Verulam took the chair. A report from Mr. 
G. G. Scott was read, stating, among other par- 
ticulars, that the central tower of the abbey was 
in great danger, and that many other parts of 
the fabric required immediate attention. It was 
proposed and carried unavimously—1. That the 
reparation of the abbey be undertaken, as far as 
possible, in accordance with Mr. Scott’s report ; 
2. That a subscription-list be opened, subscrip- 
tions to be spread over five years, if so desired. 
Those present were formed into a committee, 
with power to add to their number. Lord 
Verulam consented to act as treasurer. It is 


estimated by Mr. Scott that the sum of 42,6501. 


18 required for the reparation of the abbey, ex- 


elusive of all internal fittings, restorations of 


dwelling-house within the statute ; and the ques- | 


‘tion was, whether the premises claimed for con- 
| stituted a “ dwelling-house ” within the meaning 


' 


lof the Reform Act of 1867. The revising 


| barrister’s decision was affirmed, that it was not 
a house within the meaning of the Act. 


Organs in Places of Worship.—The grow- 
| ing desire for organs in places of worship of 
' almost every denomination appears to have no 
limit. By a firm in Hull (Forster & Andrews), 
no less than eight organs, as particularised 
below, have been completed in churches and 
chapels, from March 25th to April 25th, one 
month in this year. It is thought that so many 
bave never been erected. by one firm in so short 
a period before, as the smallest instrument re- 
ferred to has two seta of keys and pedal 





screens, tombs, &c., of which 26,0481. are con- | organ. Taney Church, near Dablin ; Independent 
sidered by him to be absolutely “necessary Chapel, Bacup; St. Andrew’s Charch, Kelso; 
work.” This does not include architect's com- | Bishopton Church, near Stockton ; Llandugwyth 
mission and other contingencies. It is proposed Church, South Wales; Caythorpe Church, Lia- 
to hold a public meeting in London early in the colnshire ; Spittlegate Church, Grantham ; Old- 
€nsuing summer, | Cotes Catholic Chapel, near Taxford. 


End of the Postage-stamp Circulating Sideboard and Shelves.—Messrs. Jackson 
Medium.—An order has been issued by the & Graham have just now completed a very band- 
P ostmaster-General, that after the 30th of June some side-table with shelves above, from the 
next, the permission which has been hitherto design of Mr. John Gibbs, of Oxford. It is 
granted to officers of the Post-office to purchase mainly of oak, with small colamns, supporting 
postage stamps from the public will be with- | the shelves, of ebony. It inclades some good 
drawn, and such purchases thenceforward for- | flat metal work and “jewels” in panels, and is 
bidden. We must ask advertisers and others | altogether an ent . 
who desire to send us small sums to employ is very successful in his des'gns for matters of 
Post-office orders. (this kind. 


excellent piece of work. Mr. Gibbs | 


Town-hall and Free Library for Bilston. 
The local town commissioners have adopted, as 
they were recommended by the finance com- 
mittee, the plans which had been prepared by 
Mr. Bidlake for a new town-hall and library and 
reading-room. It had been at first intended to 
invite a competition of architects, and give pre- 
miums for the best and second-best plans; but 
this was abandoned, and Mr. Bidlake was con- 
sulted. On a building of red brick, he purposes 
to put architectural pilasters and other architec- 
tural ornaments in stone. The principal eleva- 
tion fronts Lichfield-street, whence is the chief 
entrance. On the right is the library and a 
large reading-room ; on the left, a board-room, 
behind which is a committee-room. The clerk’s, 
surveyor’s, rate-collectors’, and an extra office 
are entered fom Lichfield-street. Over the 
library are two class-rooms, while the upper part 
of the town-hall portion of the building is almost 
entirely occupied by an assembly-room, fitted up 
with platform and orchestra. There are rooms 
for the hall-keeper, and the necessary con- 
veniences, Theentire cost will be abont 5,0001. ; 
and notice was given of a formal motion, to be 
adopted at the next meeting, which would allow 
of the immediate commencement of the works. 
In the meantime the plans were to be forwarded 
to the Home Secretary for his consideration and 
approval. ; 


The proposed Public Library and 
Museum for Brighton.—A report is to be 
laid before the Town Council of Brighton by 
their Pavilion Committee, on the plans submitted 
to it by the Borough Surveyor (Mr. Lockwood) 
for the appropriation of that part of the Pavilion 
known as the Eastern Court for a Pablic Library 
and Museum. Mr. Lockwood proposes to con- 
stract on the ground floor an entrance-hal! (from 
Charch-street), two library and committee rooms, 
and a central gallery, of 115 ft. by 30 ft., to be 
used as a public reading-room or for art collec- 
tions, or a picture gallery, with, on the east side 
of this gallery, a subscription readiong-room and 
library, a reference library, and a lavatory; and 
on the west side, three rooms, suitable either for 
library or museum purposes. On the upper 
floor there will be seven more rooms, including 
a lecture and museum-room, with cross galleries. 
Its area on the ground floor will be 10,500 super- 
ficial feet. The estimated expense is about 
6,0001. The committee recommend that the 
plan be approved by the council, and that the 
town clerk be instructed to take the necessary 
steps to obtain the consent of the vestry to the 
proposed alteration of the building. 


The Reredos of Lynton Church.—Chan- 
| cellor Phillpott, sitting as judge of the Diocesan 
| Consistorial Court at Exeter, bas heard a petition 
| promoted by Mr. Riddell, one of the church- 
| wardens of Lynton, for the removal of a figure 
| of the Saviour on the cross, with the Virgin on 
one side and St. John on the other, on the reredos 
| of Lynton Church. The points in dispute were 
whether the reredos had been authorised by the 
| faculty, and whether the figures were illegal as 
being images. The judge held that the reredos 








| was not authorised by the faculty, and that the 
| figures were illegal. A plain cross was legal; a 
| cracifix was not; and the addition of figures to 
' the crucifix to form it into a group did not make 
| it legal. The removal of the figares was ordered. 
|The jadge also decided that the ten command- 
'ments should be put up in their place. This 
portion of the order was afterwards, however, 
with the consent of the counsel on both sides, 
withdrawn. Notice of appeal has been given. 


The Thames Embankment. —The Ken- 
sington vestry, on the motion of Mr. Freeman, 
has decided to petition Parliament against the 
proposed enclosure of a portion of the Thames 
Embankment by the Crown. Mr. Freeman 
moved that the petition be forwarded to the 
borough members, and said if all the facts of the 
case were known, the conduct of those who re- 
presented the Crown in this matter would cause 
surprise. They got an exemption from the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, and obtained 
arbitrary powers. The ratepayers had to pur- 
chase the foreshore of the Thames for 30,0001., 
and now the Crown proposed to build a wall, 
and enclose this land, thas shutting the public 
out from the land which they hai purchased. 


Conversazioni.—The Council of the Phar- 
maceutical Society have issued invitations for a 
conversazione, on the 17th inst., at the South 
Kensington Museum. The Society of Arts will 
hold their conversazione at the same place, on 
| the Ist of June. 
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The Stone fer the Chelsea Bmbank- 
ment—lIn the House of Commons, Mr. H. 
Lewis asked the hon. member for Bath, or, 
in his absence, the hon. member for Colchester, 
whether it was true that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was about to use granite in 
the construction of the Chelsea Embankment, 
and whether the cost of such granite was not 
about double the price of the stone which had 
been selected for the construction of the Embank- 
ment, and if he could state what was the reason 
that granite was now to be used instead of the 
stone formerly selected. Dr. Brewer replied 
that no other stone but granite had been used in 
the Thames Embankment. Granite was to be 
used for the Chelsea Embankment, because it 
was the kind of stone considered by the Board 
of Works as the most suitable. « 


Bi-Coloured Pencils. — Captain Stewart 
Harrison’s “‘ United Service Pencil,’ includes 
red and blue composition side by side, and is 
designed for making diagrams of military evolu- 
tions, recording the movements of troops. Pro- 
ducing a double mark at one stroke (red and 
blue), it represents the front and rear ranks of 
infantry with facility. It will be found that by 
its aid the whole of the diagrams of the “ Field 
Exercises” can readily be drawn, and to officers 
in command it offers several advantages. 1n the 
counting-house, where it is necessary to double- 
tick ledgers and accounts, it may be found ser- 
viceable, a slight movement of the point giving 
four marks,—two single, red or blue; and two 
double, red above and blue below, or the reverse. 
Other applications might be suggested. 








Building Grants for Schools.—<A Parlia- 
mentary return shows the effect of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act in producing applications 
for grants for building or enlarging schools, the 
Act providing that no building grants shall be 
made from the Parliamentary vote except on 
applications received before the close of the year 
1870. Inthe year 1869, 192 such grants were 
awarded; in 1870 the applications reached the 
number of 3,230. Of these applications 3,111 
were r ceived after the lst of August; the Act 
passed early inthat month. No fewer than 2,852 
of the 3,230 applications were for the building of 
Church of England schools, that is to say, nearly 
nine-tenths of the whole number. 


The Tunnel through the Alps.—aA tra- 
veller, who lately passed through the Mont 
Cenis tunnel, coming from Italy, says the Mont 
Blanc, of Annecy, paesed from Bardonéche to 
the point of junction of the two galleries ia less 
than a quarter of an hour, in a train employed 
in removing the materials excavated. The way 
is not yet constructed in its whole width for 
about a hundred yards in the centre, where 
blasting operations are still going on. But with 
that exception, the double line is completed, and 
nothing more remains to be done but to replace 
the temporary rails by permanent ones. 


Utilisation of Thames Sewage. — The 
Native Guano Company have accepted the tender 
of Mr. Webster, the contractor for the Thames 
Embankment, for the construction of their new 
works ajjacent to the pamping station at Cross- 
ness, near Erith, on the Piumstead Marshes. 
The works will consist of five enormous wronght- 
iron tanks sufficiently large to contain each day’s 
pumping, drying sheds, warehouses, &c., and the 
company, which for some time past has been 
engaged in the utilisation of the sewage of the 
towns of Warwick and Leamington, are sanguine 
as to the results of the undertaking. 


Manchester College. — Miss Brackenbury 
has signified her intention to give 10,0001. for 
the establishment of a medical school, in con- 
nexion with this college, being 5,0001. for the 
erection of suitable buildings, and 5,0001. by way 
of endowment. The father of Miss Brackenbury 
was in the medical profession, and it is snggested 
that it would be a graceful recognition of the 
fact for the governors to endow a Brackenbury 
professorship. 

Tunbridge Wells New Corn Exchange. 
The opening of this Exchange has been celebrated 
by a dinner, given in the new building. The 


Earl of Abergavenny acted as president, and 
there were about 180 gentlemen present. 


“ The Old Bond-street Gallery.” — An 
exhibition in this gailery will be opened on 


Monday, the 29th of May: the 15th and 16th of | 


that month are named as the days for receiving 
pictures. 


“Simpson.”—A milkman in a police-court 
the other day was compelled to admit that what 
he called “Simpson” was mixed with his milk 
for customers, and that “ Simpson” was water. 
Some of our contemporaries have been puzzling 
themselves over the origin of the term. We 
should probably not be far wrong if we con- 
nected it with the late Mr. Simpson, the well- 
known engineer of the Chelsea and other water 
works. 


Epping Forest and the Thames EBm- 
bankment.—The recent adverse vote in the 
House of Commons in reference to Epping 
Forest, appears to have induced the Government 
to abandon their intention to enclose a portion 
of the lands reclaimed by the Thames Embank- 
ment. 


The Bedford Surveyorship.—Mr. John 
Lund, of Frankfort, engineer, who was formerly 
in Bedford during the constraction of the local 
sewer system, has been appointed by the town 
council, acting as the local board, to be their 
surveyor, by a majority of 11 to 9, out of a list of 
11 candidates. 


Provident Institution of Builders’ Fore- 
men and Clerks of Works.—T te anniversary 
dinner will take place at the London Tavern, on 
Thursday, Jane 8tb, Mr. E. I’Anson, V.P.R.1.B.A., 
in the chair, when we hope there will be a good 
turn out both of diners and of subscribers. 





TENDERS 
For finishing four detached family residences at Chase- 
ville-park, Winchmore-hill, Middlesex, for Mr. Charles 


Stokes. Messrs. William Gosling & Son, architects, 
Woolwich :— 


Allowed for old 

Materials. 
Niblett & Som.,......s.s000 £1,763 0 0 ... 
BIA eitsascensnediianeineis 1,740 0 0 .. 150 0 0 
Waterson & Co.........+8 . tae 2 Oe a 
Watson Brothers ..,...... 1,570 0 0 , 
Blackmore & Morley...... 1,42 00, 4000 
Archibald & Rhodea...... 1425 00, 4 0 «0 
TORY ccsnsescuimncenniioniies 1,189 0 0. 25 0 0 





For works in constructing brick culvert and 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.  _— 


Banco (many communications on the subject have appeared ia our 
pages, and we cannot now return toit, We know of no rem 
short of Portland cement, or a proper kind of paint).—T. PF, w, (we 
believe *‘ The Inventors’ Patent-right Association * to be condacted 
by re:pectable persons).—L, (we cannot insert anonymous coutsa. 
dictions). —H. W.-C. G.—Ms, M.—W. J.—8. H.—RB.- J. M.—3, y 
@, M.—H. W.—F. & L.—C, B.— E. C,—C. 8, —C, W. B.—Jack Plane,— 
D. W.—E. L. G.—Col. P.—A. D.—L, B. B.—H. J. .—R. 11, 9 
0. B. A.—B. R.—-G, & Son.—J. C.—B. W.-H. L.—C. Bj, vy. 
F. & A.—Viear.—A. 8.—W.—8, HH. A. D—~G. 8-8. BB, 
L. D.—D. W.—T. & Son.—M. F. H.—G. A.—H. L. H.-P. 8.3, g_ 
F. BR. M.—W.& ©. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facta, lists of Tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and sddrees of the sender, mot necessarily for 
publication, 

Nors.—The reaponsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
pubiie meetings, reste, of course, with the authors, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea. Also, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil. 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY. . 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News. 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be supplied with Tue Buttpgr 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
| Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
| The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi. 
| MONTALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Coriss 
'onty should be sent. 

G48" NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
* Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








A. 
at East Barnet for the British Land Company (Lamitea) : 
ORIEN ...censcitnsoteercininasenerecanieiaie £599 0 0 
Scrivener & Co, ....... oe 425 0 O 
Wigmore .........-000 
Hayses (accepted) 








For the erection of Wesleyan chapel and premises at 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. Mr. Charles Bell, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. H. Lovegrove 
and W. H. Barber :— 

seep nia saidhanigoiin mhiedesspanetteiedin £2,373 








oooooecoo 
eoocooocscoso 





Accepted with some modifications. 





For repairs to Printers’ Almshouses, Wood-green, inclu- 
diog under-pinning with Taylor’s Patent Damp Course, 
Mr, Charies Beil, architect :— 

Henshaw (accepted) ..........ssceeees £630 0 0 





For a villa residence to be erected at Eltham, Kent. 
Mr. Herbert Williams, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr, Charles Reilly :— 

Merritt & Ashby soe £4,030 0 
ae see 4,016 

Ashby & Horner 
Ashby & Sous 
Turner & Sons 
Hammond 








Jerrard 


© 

S 

o 

Qa 
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For repairs and painting the exterior of house and green- 
houses, &c., Croydon, for Mr. J. Rickets, Mr, Chamber- 











lain, architect :— 
Brass ...... £390 0 0 
Fish : 379 0 0 
Hyde 
CIT - eiecssnchinbonenkbenicesebeteninne 





Hipwell (withdrawn) 





For new Roman Catholic schools at Camberwell, for the 
Rev. Joseph J. M. McGraith. Mr, Hall, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. Shrubsole :— 

Bassett pted) ... -»- £645 0 0 


For erection of stables, Park-lane, for Mr. T. Brassey, 
4 a Frederick R. Meeson, architect :— 
Osi i ccisessecdhvctecsbckaieoniatedl 
Bayes & Ramage 
Barton (fittings) 











For new warehouses, St. George’s Mills, Hoxton-square, 
Hoxton, for Mr. J. Austin. Mr, H. J, Hammon, archi- 





























tect :— : 
Brass ... £1,697 0 0 
Henshaw......... A 1,506 0 0 
Axford & Whillier .......ccc00.ccee 1,477 0 0 
Crabb & Vaugh 1,323 0 0 
Ennor a 1,308 0 0 
Moore & Grainger .......c0s0s.cs.00 1,268 0 0 
| Ch ie 1,200 0 0 
} Brown & Bom coreccsesecsssccessceves 1,100 0 0 


| 
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Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO, Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom farvished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—{Apvr.} 


JI. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, EC. 


ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 














Just published, sup. royal 4to. stiff covers, price 2+ 61. 


OUNTAINS and VASES. 


ANDREW HANDYSIDE & CO. 
32. Walbrook, Londo 


+ aod a. 
Containing full iaf i jug the cost, erection, and 
water supply of Fountains, as suited forthe Garden, Conservatory, 
Street, or Marke'-place, illustrate! by thirty-t+o larze pages 
beautifally lithogiaphed Cesigus of Fountains sad Vases, the — 
including the faazs, Warwick, Medici, and other classical shapes 
different sizs, with prices of each. 


« ‘Pj OBKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 


OMES. 
The new and illustrated edition of “ The Dwellings of the Lavon. 
ae HENRY ee goa rw beng ve one 
of the efforts at home and abroad to 
working mea and women. 


the Condition 
7s. Also 











secure “ Healthy Homes” 
“ A most valuable handbook.”— Builder. 
To be had at the Office of the Bociety for I 

of the Labouring Classes, 21, Exeter Hail, Strand. a 

Designs for Cottages, numbered on sheet, with Specifications, SO __ 


MANUAL of the SCIENCE of CoLO 
on the True Theory of the Colour Bensstions, and ‘he 
Nateral 1 System. 2, Ad BESwoN, ‘Architect, 12mo. cloth, git, 
sustra! Price ‘ 
PRINCIPLES of the SCIENCE of COLOUR. 
There — st a new and Denutifl ametola of acquiring or 
pe yy bad pte ay sive «ve best key to harsn ou 
CHAPMAN & HAL., 193, Pecoadi.ly. 
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MODERN POTTERY. 
Now ready, Third Edition, + Choronghly rend and enlarged, with Colonred Plates and $00 Woodcats, 


A HISTORY OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
MEDILZVAL AND MODERN. 


By JOSEPH MARRYAT. 
Uniform with the above, Medium 8yo, price 4s, 
NOTES ON VENETIAN CERAMICGS. 
By SIR W. R. DRAKE, F'S.A. 
Forming a Supplement to “ Marryat’s Pottery and Porcelain.” 
JOBN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TO GENERAL SIGN 


ANTED, we a ‘panesionl WRITER, an 
2 PeinaetSTAN ; sorastomed tp lethen, Bush tecthore, ne, MEMBER 
33, Wardour-street, Sy.0, W.0. “ 








WANTED, by a Clerk at the West End, 


an ASSISTANT CLERK. Must be up in prime-cost 


at Salary 25s, per week.—Address, No, 509, Office of ‘ The 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 36, a 
Constant SITUATION as PAPERHANGER, DECORATOR, 
and PAINTER. Willing to nw ra Good references as to 
ability YY —— .—Address, H. W. -equare, Somers- 





TO BUILDE 


ANTED, a first-class STAIRCASE 
HAND and tan rail oe. a JO%, by the Piece o- other- 
pven ile Terms moderat Town or country.—A: dress, “. P.4l, Arte- 





Lately published, ee 4 ~ ram ‘al cloth, 


NGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. 
FORTY-FIVE VIEWS AND PLANS 
Of reesntly-erected Mansions, ge Residences, Parsonage-hoases, 
Farmwhouree, and Cottags; with the 
Actas! Cost of Each, 





0 
**Look ing at the volume in «1\ its H we are di i to 
ay that a ger tleman will meet with few thet farvish so great an 
amount of usefal juformation, ranging from the kaow#ledge needed 
in the ofa mausion to that reguired for the 








lodge —_ he would wish to place at his gate, or the cottage in 
which he would tocate e steward, his bailiff. his farmer, or his 
"— Mi uardian, Match 16, 1870, 
“The pon wn be of the | amd the ornamental bas | 


an 
better illustrated than by this book, and iis contents | 





| own handwriting, stating references, age, ——_ required, &c. to 


seldom 

It is as to the un- 
initiated, ae it is to those who claim to be among the 
esoteric in such metters, , . . We feel it both a pleasure ard a 
duty to 2 aaoeem eur commendation of Mr. Wilkiuson’s book.”—John | 


Aug 
“ We have ve-y carefully conned over the plans in this book agatn 
and again, and have ev-r risen with renewed satisfaction from 
serutiny, struck not lees by the great y and ingenuity of the 
plane it contains (forty-five in mumber) won by their exerlient 
arrangement a'd thoughtful contrivance and care for economy.”— 
The Irish Builder, Dee 1, 1870. 

specimens of contrivanc? and 


“Mr. Wikinso.’s eae, are good 
arrangemen'.”— The April 9, 1870. 

“ The views are preceded by a a practical treatise on house-bailding, 
remarkab ¢ for the clearness and fulness of its information, which 
cannot fail to prove useful to those who propose to build.” — Zrening 
Standard, Apulia, 19, 1870. 


“A valaable feature of the book is that the actual cot of the 
majority of the buildings is given.”— The Builder, Mareh 25, 1°70. 


aaa iia: SILUBIA. 
with Colvured Piates, and Woodeuts, Svo. 3s. 


eee A History of the Oldest Rocks 


in the Britieh Isles and other Countries ; with Sketches of the 
bution of Native Gold, the General ~oneag of 
Sion aud Changes of the Marth's Surface. 
By Sir os I. MURCHISON, Bart. F. RS 
General of the Geological Su: vey of the British Tales, 
Pie ident of the Roy») Geographical ou ‘ 
“ Murehison’s * S\iuria’ bas taken its place amo: geo- 
ical works #8 the great authoritative text- book for the oder 
formations, The present editio.. is not merely £ — witha f-w 
emendations itious. The ch it h are so 
numerous that, in some respects, it may be cal oa & new work. It 
has been subjected to a complete revision, and mach new matter has 
been acded.”— Times. 
JOuN MURRAY, Albemarle-street, 











Shorty will be published, 
A NEW PKAUTICAL WORK for 
BUILDING *URVBYORS, ry na mem and BUILDERS, 


and all other Trades conuccted = 


A New ILLUSTRATED E PRICE-BOOK for 1872. 


To tubseribers, 


A New Series of PRAG ACTIC ICAL WORKS will 
be issued at a rmall price, for the Architect, Engineer, Surv >yor, 
Oontrac:or, Buiider, &o, &e. 

By K. A. 8PEIGG, 106, G’. Rua:ell-stre:t, Badford-square, London, 
Publisher of ati Messrs. Atohley & Co.'s Copyrights. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated by Forty-eight Plates and 


numerous Wood Bazravings, 18+. 
WLEMEN TAKY PRINCIPLES of 





By LD. 
Revised from the oryioal otto, sadgects ve -writiea 
by JOHN THOMas HURST. 
London: B. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing Cross, 


FADIEST (the) WAGES RECKONER 





ever iavented, adapted for the use of Eagineers, Iron- 
founders, Bhi Principals, Cashiers, Wages Uleras, 
@c. im simiiar te, 


by T. WALTON, Accountant, 

*,* The wages due to five hundred men can be readily and cor- 
rectiy read off ( presuming the m-jority to be of different rates aud 
for different tues), aad imserted upon the tims sneet for payment 
in two a 


oudon : WILLIAM TEGG, Panecrss-lane, Cheapside. 














GENTLEMAN, educated for the profes- 
sion, wishes to ba oop og a PARTNERSHIP with an 
ARCHITECT in ood practice, w ae retiring after a 
tow years,—Address, Bux 41, Post-office, Carlisi 


‘0 ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
ae eon SPECIFICATIONS, RsTIMATES, 

INVENTORIES CATA USS, and every description of 

ment, neatly and correctly copied, at 14 per f.lio of ania 

words, Plans and @rawings of all , redueed, or 

on reasonable tecms, by FRY & SON, Law Stationers 

Lithogr sven aud Printers, 13'ana 14, South-square, Gray’s-iun, 
hen more than four copies ‘required, s ® considerable 
reduction allowed if lithograpned. 


ALTER SCAKGILL, ARCHITECT, 








| required, to 571, Office of “ 


! 
| 
| Corporation Offices, Bolton, Miy fa tere 
| 
| 
| 


{ DAManT, Foliter, Cowes, on or before MONDAY, the lich of 
| MAY, instant. 


OROUGH of BOLTON.—WANTED, in 


the Borough Surv-yor’s Office, a DRAUGHTSMAN sunastend 
to make surveys, taks levels, &c. Salary 802. per annum. Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be deliver-d. at the Office of the under- 
signed, not later than TUESDAY, _ _ h inst. 

HINNELL, Towa Clerk. 





) OX 10R CLERK WANTED.—Must be a 


good writer, and quick at fignres, and understand the k-eping 
of prime eos. One who has he'd « similar +ituation preferred, 
Hours Half-past Eight to Six o’clock.—Address, vy letter — in 


J. SIMP<ON & SON, Builders, 30, Bake r-«treet, W. 





TO TIMBER AND meanest gemma BUILDERS. 
SONTRAC ORS, 


ANTED, by a Young. “Man, of good 
address ot first-rate busin se atlities (one that knows his 
busines:), a RE-ENGAG&MENT, as FOKEMAN and * ALESMAN, or 
as Time or Store K-«per. Strictly sober, trustworthy, and not afraid 
of work. No objection t> travel—Addres, INSTANTER, 12, 
Andover-terrace, Hornsey-road, N. 


" TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, by a 
practical PLUMSER and HOT-WATER WORKER. Con- 
preferred. Country (1. 0t objected to.—Address, SUOTILE, 24, 
P ckering-piace, Koya! Oak, Bayswater, W. 








| PRESTON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


WANTED. s DRAUGHTSMAN, in the Borough Sarveyor’s 
Office. Salary, 801. per annum. Applica ions aud testimonials 
| (copies oaly, which will not be returned), with -pscimen drawings, 
must be sent to me on or before the 15 5 of MAY arxt. 

JAS, ARMYT«AGE, C.B. Borough Surveyor. 
Preston, April 27, 1871. 


URVEYOR WANTED. —The West 


en Local Board of Health reqaire a BSURVtYOR. Salary. 
. and tes' to be forwsrded to HJ. 








Cowes, 3ed May, 1871. 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a 
respectable y. UTH, with some previons trainiog, who can 
draw neatly, write a good band, aod mske himself usefa!, A amail 
salary given.— Adress, by etter only. «tat nz age and references, &c, 
to H DAWG2ON, Bag. 16, Finsbury-place south, E.C. 








TO ARCHITECE3S AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by a first-class ASSISTANT, 

an ENGAGEMENT. Has had considerable experience in 
all branches of the profession, and is well up in perspective and 
artistic colouring Wl! reader occasional assistance.—Addre:s, J. J. 
69, Upper Kennington-lane, 8.8 


TO PAINTERS, DECORATOR 


ANTED, a RK- ENGAGEMENT, as 
MANAGER or FOREMAN. Aged 42. Twenty-six years’ experi- 
ence in practice and theor,. Kuows prime cost well, casa estimate, 
measure, and value work, and kerp books —Term:, @c, apply A. B. 
Mr, Moas, 40, Murray-street, New North-road, Islingtou, London, N. 
TO BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 

ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 23,a 
rITUATION as WRITER, GKAINER, &c. No objection 


to fill up his time at painting or gleziug, and make himself gene- 
raily useful.—Ad tress, A. B. 274, New Keut-:oad, 8.6. 














W ANTED, by a Builder, in a country 

town, in Kent, an active, inte ligent Young Man, as CLERK 
snd TIMEK® RPE&,.—Forwara specimen of penmanship, aud wages 
e Builder.” 





\ ANTED, a FOR*MAN for BRICK, 

TILE, oat” POTTERY WORKS. Mast thoroughly unde- 
stand glazing. burninz, and every other branch of the business 
Highest referenc-s required.—Address, FP. Q. care of Tanner, 
Bro* here, Bristol. 


V ANTED, a good CAKPENTER and 

JOINER, Must be useful at jobbing, uphol-terer’s work, and 

ooo Send ail particulars and refe.eaves vo No. 555, Offics of “ The 
uilder.” 








ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in 

an Architect’s Office. He must write a good hand, and be 

able to trace well. Apply, stating ag* and refereaces,to A. B. care 
of Housekeeper, 20, , Covkspur-street, Pati-mul!, 


W ANTED, a thoroughly efficient 
eg FOREMAN (Ca: pe nter and Joiner by trade}, for 
a Country Job. References to last sagem 
&s, to No. 584, Office of *‘ The Buiide 


TO BRICK WAKEKS. 


\ ANTED, a Man accustomed to a Yard 

where the Bricks are Sand-biock Moulded and Burat in Open 
Kilns, as in 3: ffolk, Also TWO good MOULDERS.—Apply by '«tter, 
ae last employed, to 5. SIMPSON, 241, Tut eabam court. 
road, W. 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a 

respectable YOUTH, who writes a good hand, and will 

have constant opportanities «f s‘ulyiag the profewion —Address, 

by letter only, to H. B. at J. N. Ulacke’s Advertising Agency, 175, 
Serand, W.C. 


\ ANTED, a WORKING SHUP-FORE- 

MAN of JOINERS. To an energetic and pushing men this 

would bea permanency. State age wages requirei.—Adureas, 
W. WHITE, Builder aud Contrac‘or, Averguvenny. 
TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


W ANTED, an experienced aud expeditious 





Wages required, age, 

















DRAUGHISMAN, for competition work. Wed up in per- 
spective, coluuring, aud at thorough knowledge of —_, roofs and 
buildings —Addres, stating terms, 04, Utfics of “* The Builder.” 





ANTED, a ” RE-EN :NGAGEMENT, as 
TIME and STORE KEEPER, or as Yard Foreman.— Address, 
ALPHA, 340, Icknieid-port-road, Birmingham. 





of work, Town or country. 


TO BUILDERS ANU HOUSE DECORATORS. 
Wwan TED, by a respectable married Man, 

@ general Band im the Gratuiog, Painting, and Paper- 
hangiog cineubbty BMPLOYM@NT,as WURKING FOREMAN, or 
otherwise, Could manage a branch shep.— Address, A. B. Pust-office, 
Sand wich, 


\ ANTED, by a good DRAUGHTSMAN, 

who bas had considerable experience in the profession, and 

has been in practice for him.eif two years, to devote bis “pare Time 

~ — another Architect.—Aduress, 515, Oifice of ‘‘ The 
uilder.” 








ARCH 
\ ANTED, EMPLUY MENT, for two or 
three days a wath, by a go d GENKRAL * ASSISTAN t. Can 
survey, prepare working wud deta'l rete specifications, &:.— 
Address, X Y. Z. 28, Bssex-street, Strand, 


ANTED, by a respectable Man, a 
permanent SITUATION, as PAPSRHAN IER and DECO- 
RATOR, ora jong Job. No otj-ction t» fil up time in painting. 
fown or country,— Address, A. B, 50, Shouldnam-strect, Bryaustome- 
square, W. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION as 


BUILDER'S FOKEMAN or CLERK of WORK®. Thoroughly 
W. Office of “ Ihe 








practical in either. Aged 37.—Add.ess, N. L. 


Builder.”’ 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT a8 





CLERK of WORKS, GENSRAL PORBMAN, or Caarge of a 
Job, by an energetic practical Man. Has « thorough Knowledge of 
every bianch of the b ulting trade, aud of the neture and quality of 
all building materi-Is. Has hat the eutire charge of large jobs and 
public wo: ke the last twenty-five years, Unexesp ionadle references 
and testimonials. —Aderes, N. W. W. care of Mr. Rolf, 17, St. Jonn’s 
Wood-ierrace, 3t. Juhu’s Wood, 


ED 





TO BUILD :RS, &c, 


ANTED, by an active Man, past 

middle age, and accustomed to office work, a SiTUALTION 

as CLERK, and to wake himself generaily useful. Good relerences, 
Address, B. A. 95, Peince’s-roai, Lamoe:nh, 8, 


ANTED, by asteady Man, an ENGAGE- 

MENT as GhNERAL FUKBMAN, Capabdie of taking charge 

of large jubs, Has a thorough kaowledge of piaus and every Oranca 
of the building trade, I+ adie wo mske vat teaders for say sm ant 

Good references will be givea.— 

Address, J, W. Post office, soath Norwood, 5. & 








TO ARCHIIECIS aND BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, a KE-KNGaGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. Good 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK | reterences,—Adare:s, 541, vitice of “ fue Butluer.” 


and BOOKKEEPER, or to Take the Management of a small 
Builder’s Premises. Thoroughly conversaut. Has veen ia business. 
Address, 565, Office of “The Buil ter.” 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &o, 





VION, or JOB, as thorough geod PLUMBER, Woald not 
object to fill up time with other brancnes, for a cuustancy.—Addre:s, 
riomnEE, 28, Kari-street, Bigware-road, é 








W ATED, ty by an energetic Young Man, a 


SITUATION as SHUP FORBMA’ of JUINKRS, “ix years 


| in same capacity. Weill acquaivted with shop and publichouse 
| fittings and joiner’s wor« im genera'.—Address, N. H. 8, Braad- 


W 48t=D, by a Young Man, @ SITUA™]} | icet stenotica- square, W. 





ANTED, by an ARCHITECT'S 


ASSISTANT, = ENGAGEWENT. Competent for design 
ereuces and speci wens, 


Goth I 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has | Tinh ‘Ii guises weekly.—adree-, Le V. 163, New Norta-ros, N. 


just finished a Si public J +d, an appoiatment as CLERK 
of Wonks, PE ag mae Foreman, or Foreman of a Jub. Thoroughly 
can trace, estimate, measu e up, quick at figures, used to 





10, Gloucester-s reet, Queen-square, W.C. The Profexsi 
auisted in every departuent, 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’ ¢ CLERK. 
WaNTED experieneed CLERK, who thoroughly 
Understands the poollibaen in ad its branches.—Avply, by letter, 
stating qualifiestion, ag , salary required, and where last employed, 
os ba _ of Mr. Rubexts, Advertising Agent, 19, Caange-aliey, 


STATE BAILIFF.—WANTED, an ostive 
Saude tanbey ane ran ped $ > Farmar ent wav'Ganbe of an 








‘AT m the © ustry. He mut t> keep accoun 
Inake purch«ses of butidinmg avd «ther = required on the 
estate, None but those bea ing fiist-ate characters for 1 specta- 


bility and integrity need Applicants must state fall par- 
“10 thor prev ou © envent mia age ag sie pd by 
er only, a cressed to BA'LBY, NORMAN, & BROWN, Lana 
Agents, 8, Spring-gaidens London, 8.W. 


the supervision of large bodirs of men, Aged 36. A total abstatuer, 
Toe best of reference aud tes’ —Acdress, J. K E. il, 
Conduit-terrace, Plumsssad, , Kent. 


TO ARCHITEJFS AND OTHERS. 





QUANTITY CLE 





ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, tempo- 
ary or otherwise, by a first - class ESTIMATING and 

RK. Good practical draaghtmea, aad we! upin 
builders’ sccounts. Twenty-two yeurs’ experteacs ; seven years 


witb last empioyer.—Address, R. EB. 303, Grape: ina-rvad. 





Wanted, by a good DRAUGHTSMAN, 
a RE-ENGAGEMEN!.—Address, W. care of Mr. Garduer, % 
Canon-str street, , isting tow, N. 


VV ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by) won 





UILDER®, SUKVBYORS, AND 0: HER3. 


W asc: ANTED, a SITUATIUN, by a practical 
BUILDER'S CLBKK. Is well acquainted with measuring 
estimating, q -antitics, and accowats, First-class reference. 


CLERK of WORK. Good sefedenere from pe tg ¥. P.171, Bisckfriars-road, 5 E. 











ast Cnptapens _—ae. care of Housekeeper, 15, Fich-street-hill, KO, 








TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS, 
AN TED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT (remporary or oth rwise) as hc t. 





ASSISTANT. Fair draughtemsn and colourist, good 
Address, B. 51, Red Hill-str- et, Regent's Pak, Now. 





ANTED, as OLERK of WORKS, 


ANAGING FORSMAN, or on a Gentlemaa’s Estate, pa 


SHOP pomaman of JULNBKS (bas held as above for the last seven- 


years), SN < gee ye Highest references. Is a prvetical 
me aah ~~ inion Weil ap in, construction, 





Address, M,N. 16, ccapkencant Kensington, We 
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SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 
WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, with a 
SURVEYOR, or as JUNIOR ee oueek toa 


Builder, by a competent Man. Aged 30. Has n some 
of the offices, and has a thorough knowledge of, the 
— yrncen! ot reference, — Address, 529, Office of “The 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 


Ones at JOINER, who has a good mis. 5 of 
Used to all kiods cf = 
directing the 


pre Fw. i, oe fouvvond, 8. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


YARD FOREMAN, or to Take Charge of a Job. Reference 
from present employers, Carpenter by trade.—Address, 8. J. 213, 
Waterioo-road, 8. #. 











TO COUNTRY BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
W AN TED, by a young Man, used to City 
Office duties. a MAN&NT ENGAGEMENT ucaae’ 
or TIMEKKEPER. Would be willing to take a small salary & 
Capital 1— Address, og lars, to pareac, 
Myrtle-villas, Alexandra-road, Spring-grove, , Surrey. 
TO BUILDERS AN 
ANTED, a RE-EN NGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS. Good references. 
Addi ess, THOMAS COX, High-street, Bidford, near Alcester. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


FORESMAN of "PAINTERS. Can do a= ' wistne 
mired, Good Aged 38. — ba pe oe 








if req 
eare of T. H. Young, Builder, 
London. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


‘WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, in a London Office. Age 27. Terms 
moderate. — AdJre-s, DKAUGHTSMAN, cae of Mr. Taylor, 5, Port- 
lazd-piace North, Lower Clapton. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 

eITUATION as ee ye and pena ‘a up is 
bath and closet work. Can do hot-water k.—Apply, P. B. 21, 
Outram-street, Caledosian ak 





W ANTED, by * practinal Man, a SITUA- 

TION as of or CHALK-LINE FOREMAN, or to work 
ary kind of machinery, m-keali cutcers, sharpen eaws, and do geners) 
repairs. Four yesrs in ast sitaation.—Address, TC C. 186, Albany- 
street, Regent's Park. N.W. 





WANTZED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-F NOAGEMENT, es CLEKK of WORKS or GENERAL 
FOREMAN. Town or country. Has hed many years’ sueeoienss. on 
first-class works, avd is fuily qualified te ruperi 
of apy extensive works.— Address, 512, Office of * Tae Butider.” 








ANTED, by ~* “PLUMBER, a JOB, 


Piecework or ee ge Good vefeeenees, Adios, RAY, 
No. 103, Stamfurd-treet, 8. 


10 PLUMBERS, BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, and 
GAsFITTER, a Constant SITUATION, Understands all 
kinds of fron pipe-work, bath and well work, and weuld mot object 
to fill up time in painting. o.k taken —Address, K. P. Ne. 2, 
Shard’r-road, Meet nzg-heuse-lave, Peckham, Sarrey. 


TO BUILDESS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

MASON, Ay SITUATION as FOREMAN. Either Town or 
country. First-class references.—Addrers, E. H. 104, Upper Kenuing- 
ton-lane, beth, 8 E 


TO BUILD&KS, PAINTERS, AND DECORATOR:. 
ANIED, a REENGAGEMENT, as 
FUREMAN of PAINTERS, or to Take the entire Semege 
ment of a Busip. sr, Bt ict integrity, Pucetual pabiv, with long 
th in the bu and d refer-nees, Has a good 
}ractical know ledge of graining and gildipg.—Adaress, 472, Otten of 
** The Buiider. 

















BUILDEFS AND ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, by a BUILDER'S FOREMAN, 

of great sapentente, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as CLERK a 

WOXKKS, er GENEsAL FOREMAN, or on a Gentleman's Ketate, 

Has excellent testim: niais from architects and employers. Speake 

French fluently, aud bas no objection to go abvroad.—Aadress, 
C. J. A. 142, Liverpool-read, Isiington, N. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as practical 

BUILDEs’s CLEKK, TIME or STOKE KEEPER, Correct 
messurer of ail kinds of work, good sccountant, quick at figures, 
&c. (willing to m«ke himself usefu:), Sala y mudersic, or Builders’ 
accounts made out at 8d. per hour.—Address,J, L 21, Stepbeu’s- 
street, Tottenham Couri-ruad, W, 


WANIED, a SITUATION, by a Youog 
Man,as FLUMBER. No objection to fill up his time at 
painting.—Acdress, A. K. 117, Stamford strect, Biackfriar«. 


10 ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, by a first-rate expericnced 

Arehitertaral haieiebanate a RE-ENGAGE «ENT. 

Cc mpetent in working, derail, competinon, aud perspective draw- 

ingr. hese: up im comstruction, and the practical part of building 

ra ig chitecture.—Addiess, DRAUGHTOMAN, Post-office, Great 
ow. 














TO CIVIL ENGINBERS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHER. 
Wway TED, by a Young Man (aged 18), an 
ENGAGEMENT invan . a eer’s or Surveyvr’s Office. He 
ean survey, jevel,draw plans, and assist generally. — » Cc. a, 
Post-fiice, Woburn, Beda, 


Ty ARCHITECIS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

s RE- ENGAGEMENT | (as CLERK of WOKKS or General 
Assistant, Has suyerintended the erection of ,several im portant 
Well oy work buildings, Is ao neat and rapid draughtuemae. 
ell up im working, detail, and flaisned ee Age #4. Firsv- 
y= aca —Address, A. B. 59, Pesc wk-stroct, 











LONDON ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED, : a KK-ENGAGE MENT, by an 


experiences ASSISTANT, Working and Buisned drawings, 
competition, details, surveying, levelling, &. First-class testi- 
monials.— Address, A. Biomiey House, Nottingham. 


‘0 ARC 
‘WANTED, by a competent ASSISTANT, 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT iw au Architec:'’s Office. Good teati- 
mouials.—For terms, &. apply to A. J. Hertfoid-end, Cheimsford, 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 


GAGKMENT, as GENERAL ASSISTANT, ia the Office of 
an Architect —C. 8. 








K. 12, Finsvary-place 8 rata, KC. 
O BUILDE&KS, 


ANTED, a “RE. KNGAGEMENT, by a 
ee plain went g BUILDER’s FOREM.N of WORKS, or 
JOINERS. Whi not object to working foreman, or will take “the 
work by contract of the bui lider, Couutry not Objected to. Guvod 
go eo Sepa and address, 462, Uifice of “ lhe 


ANTED, a “SITUATION in London i in 











TO GASFITTERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, as GAS- 
ae ag 8 BELLHANGER, and GENERAL FIT?rEeR. — 
Addiess, W. ¥. 21 d grove, B y, Islington, N. 








TO IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, GASFITTERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a 

SITUATION, as GASFITTER, be pigeon BELL- 
HANGER, &c. Has been eee Ss where a small 
pomgs been im use.—Address, C, osTEONG, estern-road, Bi. 
Anpe 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, a SITUATION. Under- 

stands surveying and laying out building one. Can 
design and measere buiidings. Testimonials given if Co 
require!. sged 21. Salary, 20s, per week.—Address, G, N. 3, Vic- 
t sria-terrace, Dariington, 


TO LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Gentleman, | oe 

bas servet his articles with a Lind A.ent and furveyor, in 
Cheshire, an APPOINTMENT, as ASSISTANT, Ne the Office of a 
Jand Agent, &c. The highest refereuces cam be given.—Address, 
L. 8 J. Post-office, ington, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GAGEM ant. ae CLERK, in a BUILDER'S, CONTRACTOR'S, 
or SURVEY OR'S OF FICS. Has a thorough kuowledge of the usual 
routine, book-keeping, prime-cost, makivg out accounts of all kieds, 
pre aring bills of quan tities from dimensions ; is a fair draughte- 
man, aud an expert cal Good 29,—Address, 
ALPHA, 23, Tavistock-piace, Burton Cresceat, W.C. 











eh 


Fe PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURAL 
Smet DRAUGRTSMAN rose requires @ RE-ENGAGEMERT. Accas- 
eens street, Peckbam. ise: 





BURNER is in in want of s SITUATION, 
dass and i very Daly Mans" Aged $0.—-Addeees ys. anne 
‘A PRACTICAL PLUMBER, or THREE- 

BRANCH HAND, requires EMPLOYMENT. Good refes. 
ences.—Addreas, G. Z 1a, Grange-1r0ad, Camden-town, N.W. 








TO ESTATE OWNERS. 


STEADY, mea a Man WANTS an 


ENGAGEM 
trade. Would not Seeras Ones houses of any? 


jeecription. Respectable references wi! Dis'ance 
object,— Address, J. H. Post-office, Coens 2 Sureey, a ae 


AS. CLERC or “or OLERK  ¢ and TIME. 








ASONS ANP BUILD 
As. WORKING FOREMAN of M MASONS, 
ihndmen mal et Gael eran want oe tnd 
ter cutter. Towa or couatry.—. 1» 543, 
Office of “The Builder.” 
LDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


py iat AOCOUNTANT, » Possessing 
actical acquaintance with routine of ; 
sea RE-ENGAGEMENT, yoo and testi. 
high standing. — Address, 557, Office of “The 








GENTLEMAN, of r extensive and varied 


experience, is desirous position as 
CONFIDENTIAL MANAGER, ns evergy ma abiiity will be re- 
quired and appreciated. Arch tectare (charch and domestic), qaaa- 
— land surveying, use of theodolite, &.— Address, 
“The Builder,” 


TO ARCHITECTS, &e, 
GOOD PERKSPECTIV# and GENERAL 


DRAUGHTSMAN des'res EMPi(OYMENT. Cao > 
and understands Gothic. Terms moderate.—addres, WA 
HAM, Strand Newsrooms, 352, Strand, W.C, 











‘IYHE Advertiser seeks a RE - ENGAGE- 
MENT as SHOP FOREMAN. A 
Good references.— Address, T 92, IE sen Copan. 8.W. 





N efficient ESTIMATING and 
MEASURING CLERK, of considerable 

weli versed in the duties of a Builder's and 
king out acevunts, &c. requires « RE-ENGAGEMENT. First- 





TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


VHE Son of a retired London Builder is 

anxious to meet with a SITUATION of confidence and trust 
es ASSISTANT or MANAGER. Is a good draush smn and colourist, 
a oy moderate, Aged 26,—address, DANZiC, Offie of “ The 
BuJder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND MASTER PLUMBERS. 


[HE Advertiser, a respectabls Man, wishes 

to meet with a JOB or CONSTANCY. Isa thoroughly good 
PLUMBER ic all ite branches, capable of fit iog up iron hot-water 
pipes, oc gas, if required, or could fulfil the requirements of a 
Bailder’s firm. The highest tef-reaces can be given, if require).— 
Address to C. M. No. 11, Upper Dorset-street, Bi yanstoue--quaie, 
Mar) leboue, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 
\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Has had five years’ +xperienc’, Is 
a neat drau. ———— well up ia sem gy FF working draw- 
oo, on ee usual offi.e routine.—Addres, 544, Office of “* The 
der. 





class references aud testim rnials.—Adiress, W. 8. cace of Mrs. Levis, 
-road, Dalston. 


41, Sandringham -road, 
TO CABINET MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS. 


GOOD practical CABINET FOKEMAN 


wishes a KE-ENGAGEMENT in a firm where first-ciass 
maoufactare i. Working deawivgs given. Unexceptivasdie 





work is 
referecvces. Free to enter upoa immediste services, —Addres, T. W. 
7, University.st-eet, Tutteabam-cvart-road, W. 


RCHITECTS. 
GENTLEMAN, of seventeen years’ ex- 


perience, wishes for « SITUATION as — CLERK, 

or to Prepare Drawings &c. at bis owa Office, porary eagage- 

_— ba not be objected to.— Address, 8. ay 54, Laurel-grove, 
ge. 








ITECTS AND 8URV&YORA. 
N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, of twenty years’ 2m requires a RE-BNGAGE- 
MENT. Five years’ reference, Moderate salary.—Addres, T. 3. care 


ve 
of Mr. Rippin, 16, Sydney-street, Latenurch, Derby, 





TO ENGINE#RS, BUILDERS, PAVIORS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
OOTWAYandCARRIAGEWAY WORK, 
STONE DRESSING, &c. (Labour only) EXHCUTUD on the 
shorte t notice, and at reasouabe prices. Uarxceptiousbie testi- 
——e 9g ve given.—W. PRAITL, 2, Harcourt-strest, St. Maryie- 





RCHITECTS AND SU VEYORS. 


VEN ING EMPLUYMENt WANTED 

by the Advertiser, who is competent to prepare workiag a.d 
Geteil drawings, to assist im yueutities, &c. Terms moderate.— 
Addre s, B. 78, Seymour-strect, nu.ton-square, N. W. 





20 BUILDERS AND CUNTRACTORS. : 
LERK.—WANTED, by a_highly-re- 
spec'ab'e Young Man, aged 29,a RE-ENGAGAMENS. several 
years’ ex perience in bu iders’ «14 ¢+ntract 1s” offices,and on extensive 
securi 


jovtes. Town or country. Undeniable references and ty.— 


Address, 514, Office of “ The Batider.’ 


MASON, with good references, is just 

Gnishing a enb-contenet, ‘and is now open to accept any kiad 
pb gree: btm f= of the country.—address, W. M, 45, Bell 
and Anchor Cottages, Victoria Docks, &. 


TO ARCHIiacra, 


PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS is 


OPEN ‘oan FNGAGEMENT. Five years with lat -a ployer. 
Addres, F. RB. 8, 31, Rchester-squers, Camd-n-ruad, N.W. 


YOUNG MAN wishes for a SITUA 


T ON as a te pte fits ng—A ress, 


G. 8. 1. 12, Bouver e- tree., 
GOOD GENERAL MECHANIC, 


JOIN cy SP eng TURNER, or to work Wood- 
cutcing Machinery, WAS '3 Constanc BSPLOTRENT, Co ames 
recreay ¥ Sar odes Highest references.—. 

Robin tane, Popler, B. 














LERK of WORKS, &c.—An Architect, 

whose bealth forbids asdoutary office work, wishes for CUL 
DUOR EMPLOYMENT as Director to important Works, SrOprcaves 
toalsge lauded Proprietor, Mauy years’ experience in vaious 
Paite of the couutry.— Address, . | mete Mr. Newnham, 
No. 91, Lamb's Conduit-street, W. 





TO STONEMASONS, 
YOUTH, aged 17, been at the trade two 
years, abies. for au ENGAGEMENT for three years as an 
IMPROV&R. —address, T. SKSLI, Brimpton, Becks, 





FIRST - Class “DRAUGHTS MAN, 


D?rSIGNER, and expeditious geveral ASSISTANT, le now 
DIBENGAGEV. Experiences in competition work, aud nly 
qual fied in the varied duties of the profession.—Addres», Mi 
TACT, 58, Stank y-street, Evcleston-squarc, 5. W. 


CIVIL IN SERS. 
FIRST-CLASS 5 ASSISIANT, aged 28, 
Is a aah dudane, ont wel 
A Po adig stghly de leve 


. an 
surveyor, Very superior aud draagh' sree 


superintending maibway, datengs, and ra rics, eapo'aliy the 
latter, No objecti preosee avrowd, sles falfiiied & 
sianilar ony wane. > first-class references as to ability, &— 
Address, MEX AGONY, Geran Post-office, Leeds, 


MANCHESTER DRAUGHTSMAN 

and GENERAL AS3ISTANT (dachineemnens desires 4 
ENGAGEMENT. «pecimens and LEBMING, m4 
Church-street, Halifax. 


A‘ JUNIOR ASSISTANT is bhay to a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT at a moderate salary. well recom- 
ed. — Address, J. 10, Queeu's-road West, 




















A® WORKING FOREMAN, or 


MANAGER, iu the PAINTING and DECURATING "Depart- 
Meut—The Advertuer (# first-class Writer, Grainer, Designer, ac ) 
desues aun ENGAGEMENT, Consideravle expersence in the sole 
t of work, or fully qualitied to conduct a branch 





September, Five years erticiled pupil with an i 
Edinburgh archivecs. Kefereuces,&: Wil ve in London May. 
Address, M. 16, Hart-street, Edinbargh. - . 


WANrrD, by a steady, practical Man, an 


ENGsGEMEN1, as WOKKING or GeNBRAL FOREMAN. 

Well up in settiug vat work, sUperiaveudiug men, &e. Has carries 

out some extensive work«. "Ca peter by trade. Good references 

— — W. 29, Holiu gton-street, Avenuue-road, Usm- 
e 





basins. &.—kxesilent teoumonials and relere. ces.—Addiess, W. Pust- 
office, J, 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e, 


A YOUNG MAN, a first-class HOUSE- 


PALNTER, wishes for a SITUATION. Can gild, and run 
Otch-lines, A guud seuclar Can keep vouks aod accounts, Wages 
if requred.— apa’ 


for 
4.% Be 31, A Prince of Waies-rosd, Keutish-town, 

















Wate TED, by a practical Man, SASHKS, 
AMEs, ‘eT aiRB. or JuIDbR'S WO 

Or as FHUOY FUKEMAN of JuIMKAB, B ge Monee — 

ae erences. Or as LEAVING MaN oo « Geutieman’s Ketate Works. 

bat or coun'iy,.—Addres, K, B, No, 236, Portwixlie-road, Notting- 


oe, 


TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTH&R3. 


THOROUGHLY practical Man (a 

Jo ner by trade) is in want of'a KK-ENGAGEMENT, either 

as eHOP oc GENERAL FOKEMAN, or as Clerk of the Works. Unex- 

fen ee q-r- Would not geet to the couatry.—Address, 
H. H. reat Percy-street, W. 











POLonogAyv and SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTS. 

















